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CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘THAT IT SHOULD COME TO THIS!’ 


‘ [_—I BEG your pardon,’ Herbert stammered, in a confusion deep 
as her own. 

‘I didn’t know you had returned,’ she managed to say, as she 
started up, crimson with shame. 

‘Pray, pray do not stir. Iam so sorry to have disturbed you. 
Do sit down, please,’ he cried in a tone almost of adjuration, which 
would have been in ludicrous contrast to the request if it had not 
expressed his confusion and contrition at surprising her in tears. 
He had just seen her whole frame shaken with a tempest of sobs, 
and the sight suggested to his male and boyish mind more terrible 
trouble than a still white face (which might really mean much 
more) could have done. 

Kath sat down again, almost mechanically, and repeated help- 
lessly, ‘I didn’t know you had returned.’ 

‘ Yes, we returned last night unexpectedly.’ 

There was an embarrassed pause of a moment or two before 
he added, ‘I was on my way to call upon Mr. Carew.’ 

‘He is from home—in Scotland.’ 

‘I didn’t know.’ 

‘He has been away for two months.’ 

‘I hope Mrs. Carew is well?’ 

‘She is away, too—in Connemara.’ 
‘Do you mean you are living by yourself?’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

Another silence. Nothing could be balder than this conversa- 
tion; but his tone of timid, yet intense, sympathy was eloquence 
itself. It expressed as plainly as words the conflict between his 
reluctance to persist in intruding on her trouble and his eagerness 
to express his sympathy with her. 

‘I wish you would let us see something of you,’ he said at last, 
pleadingly. 

‘It’s very kind of you, she answered, with hesitating embar- 
rassment. 

‘But you will ?’ 

‘Thank you; I hope, when mother returns, to call.’ 

‘To cali! Idon’t know how it is, but ever since you saved my 
life you have avoided us. Now, haven’t you?’ he asked, with 
frank, impulsive boyishness. 

‘We have had a good deal of trouble, Mr. Varien,’ she answered, 
tremulously. 

‘But that is no reason for rejecting a friendship, is it? Mother 
was so anxious to make a friend of you, and I also, of course, but 
that scarcely counts. Do let us be friends,’ 

There was no possibility of resisting an appeal made with such 
urgent warmth, especially as Kath perceived it was her trouble 
that attracted his generous sympathy. She took the hand he had 
held out and thanked him with a wan smile. 

‘It’s horrible to see you so troubled at your age. I mean,’ he 
added, hastily, as though skating upon thin ice, ‘ your uncle told 
me that you had all the cares of the household on your shoulders.’ 

‘There’s not much of a household to trouble me now,’ she 
replied with an affectation of light-heartedness. ‘I am all by 
myself.’ 

‘What, living all by yourself for these two months!’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And you’ve been worried by—I mean you've had no one to— 
to confide in!’ 

His tone and manner suggested to Kath that he had overheard 
some of Grace’s outrageous abuse, and had at once hurried away 
out of earshot, and out of sight. She felt as certain of this as 
though she had at the time looked round and caught sight of him. 
She blushed up to the roots of her hair with mortification. 

‘There’s uncle,’ she said confusedly. 

‘Of course. I didn’t think of him for the moment. I was 
only wishing that you would let us be friends. Do you know that 
when I was away I thought a good deal of all I owed to you, and 
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of the little gratitude I ever showed for it—because it was so 
much, I think.’ 

‘I wet my frock for you; it really was nothing more. Anyone 
would have done it, and I should have done it for anyone.’ 

‘Even for a mangy cat; with which exploit I remember your 
father compared your rescue of me.’ 

‘Yes, 1 remember,’ she answered with a laugh like a sunburst 
which brightened so her face that it did not seem the same. He 
could not help thinking that he had never seen in her nor in any- 
one so radiant an expression, and at the same time feeling the 
keenest pity for the overclouding of so bright and spirituelle a 
face by such sordid troubles. 

‘But the mangy cat showed himself grateful,’ he rejoined. 

‘In a cat-like way. He allowed himself to be fed, petted, and 
made comfortable.’ 

‘I remember meeting in India a Dr. Beaumont, who cured a 
low caste Hindoo that had been given over in cholera; and the 
fellow then insisted upon the doctor’s supporting him for life, 
because he had made so marvellous a cure of him! He was grate- 
ful in your cat’s way.’ 

‘He may have thought that the doctor had not done him a 
kindness,’ Kath said with a relapse into sadness. 

‘And perhaps he hadn’t,’ he answered with a sigh and a sudden 
lock of gloom which assured her that he had already found out the 
mistake of his marriage. Of course her certainty that it was an 
immense mistake prepared her to read this in his face; still, to 
one who had known nothing of his bride, his words, and the curious 
expression of gloom with which they were spoken, would have 
suggested that his honeymoon could not have been a brilliant 
success, if it left him with such pessimist views of life. 

‘But, about your promise?’ he said rousing himself. 

‘ My promise ?’ 

‘Your promise to be friends in future !” 

‘ There’s no need to promise such a thing as that.’ 

‘Then why did youcut us? You did, you know, to all intents 
and purposes.’ 

‘If you must know the terrible truth, it was because I had not 
fine enough frocks for your parties—-there! ’ 

‘It wasn’t only our parties you cut.’ 

‘Frocks would explain everything to you—if you weren’t a 
man,’ she said, knowing now too well that he understood every- 
thing that ‘ frocks’ could explain, 
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‘No; they wouldn't,’ he replied positively, and then added, 
‘ you are very proud, Miss Carew.’ 

‘27° 

‘Yes. I wonder how you would like to be put under such an 
obligation as you have put me under? You wouldn’t like it in 
the least. You couldn’t endure to owe anything to anyone,’ he 
cried with more warmth than the assertion seemed to demand. 
His obvious and earnest sincerity was balm to Kath’s sore spirit, 
smarting under Grace’s horrible onslaught, and still more under the 
conviction that Herbert had overheard it. However, from this 
equivocal topic of debt in general he made all haste back to the 
special debt in question. ‘Do you know, I think you would get 
almost to dislike anyone who had saved your life—the burden of 
the obligation would be so terrible to you,’ he said laughing. 

‘Oh, I don’t know: I think I could be sufficiently grateful to 
anyone who had done as much for me as he would have done for 
a drowning cat.’ 

‘You persist in keeping me at that flattering level.’ 

‘Not you, but the obligation. That is really its true level. 
I wish you would believe it,as it makes me most uncomfortable to 
get credit that I do not deserve at all. Besides-——’ 

‘Yes ?’ 

‘Besides, I think there is something in what you say that 
people get almost to dislike those who they imagine have put them 
under too great an obligation.’ 

‘Proud people like you, I said,’ he rejoined smiling. 

‘Every one, I think, more or less; and really grateful people 
as much as any.’ 

It was surprising what a difference his marriage had made in 
their relations. She would certainly not have spoken in this free, 
sage, old-fashioned way to him before his marriage, especially if 
he had then happened to surprise her in tears. But girls find 
married men often pleasanter company than bachelors, for the 
same reason that men find married women so much pleasanter 
generally than maidens—the absence of any arriére pensée of 
‘intentions.’ 

Anyway, Herbert was amazed by the new aspect Kath pre- 
sented to him and by the singular depth and width of thought 
she showed in the discussion which followed upon the Tacitean 
thesis: Beneficia eo usque leta sunt dum videntur exsolvi posse ; 
ubi multum antevenere pro gratia odium redditur. He had 
just diverged to the converse subject of the kindness people 
usually feel towards those they have benefited, with a playful 
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allusion to her as an exception to the rule in her estrangement 
from him and the Hall since her rescue of him, when Clare sud- 
denly appeared upon the scene. 

At a glance Kath saw that she was furious. 

‘How do you do, Miss Carew?’ she said, holding out her 
hand in the most grudging way ; then, turning upon Herbert, she 
asked sharply, ‘Have you given instructions that that woman 
should be shut out for the future from the park ?’ 

‘What woman ?’ he asked, really at sea for the moment as to 
her meaning. 

‘The woman who has just been insulting Miss Carew ;’ then, 
turning to Kath, she said with venomous suavity, ‘We were 
sorry, Miss Carew, that you should be so insulted in our park, 
but we feared to make matters worse by ordering the woman out 
there and then ; she seemed so furious.’ 

Every word cut like a lash, as it was meant to do. Kath took 
in the situation from first to last instantaneously and nearly 
unerringly. Clare and Herbert together had overheard Grace’s 
tirade ; Herbert had forced Clare away to spare Kath the mortifica- 
tion of knowing that they had overheard it. Having taken Clare 
back to the Hall he had himself set out to call on George Carew— 
probably to offer him any loan that would extricate him from his 
difficulties. On the way he surprised Kath in tears. Meanwhile 
Clare, missing him from the Hall, had hurried in pursuit of him, 
not without a jealous suspicion (roused by his nervous solicitude 
to spare Kath mortification) that he had gone to meet and com- 
fort this Miss Carew. Hence her rage upon finding Kath and him 
in confidential conversation. Most of this Kath divined as well 
from the manner as from the matter of Clare’s speech. She was 
struck dumb by the cruel insolence of so unprovoked an onslaught, 
and could only look her amazement. Herbert also was for a 
moment disconcerted, and, before either had recovered presence of 
mind, Clare continued with superb insolence— 

‘We shall give orders to exclude her from the park for the 
future, so that you shall always be secure here from such insults.’ 

‘Hardly,’ Kath answered only and haughtily, with a meaning 
as unmistakable as the insolence she replied to; for Clare’s 
emphasis on ‘ here’ expressed at once insupportable patronage and 
the assumption that such ferocious dunning was an everyday ex- 
perience of Kath’s. 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Varien,’ Kath added, turning to Herbert, 
with whom she shook hands, and then without any notice of Clare 
she walked away with stately deliberation. 
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It must be remembered that Clare’s manner left no doubt at 
all of her intention to insult; but this deliberate intention needs 
explanation. Herbert had insisted upon her immediate return 
from Paris, in consequence of a poor report he had received from 
the vicar of his mother’s health. This had infuriated her against 
both him and his mother, whom she treated upon her return with 
exasperating insolence. Hence another violent quarrel with 
Herbert, who, however, was but too glad to assent to her sug- 
gestion of a walk round the park, as this would keep the two 
women asunder for a couple of hours at least. But the walk 
occasioned quarrel number three within as many days, since 
Herbert’s hurrying her out of sight and of earshot of Kath and 
Grace had aroused Clare’s jealousy. For Clare could be intensely 
jealous, even though she cared as little for the subject of her 
jealousy as she did for Herbert. - Vanity is often as furiously 
jealous as love; and a girl like Clare resents the superior 
counter-attraction of another girl as the worst form of the sprete 
injuria forme—itself the most poignant slight she is capable of 
feeling. 

It was not till some time after Herbert had taken her back to 
the house that it occurred to her to suspect him of getting her 
out of the way of a téte-d-téte with Kath—a suspicion which of 
course became certainty upon her discovering them together. 
Hence her uncontrollable fury and the venom of her outrageous 
attack upon Kath. 

Herbert, during this: short and sharp passage of arms, felt 
miserably small and helpless. It was not merely or chiefly because 
a quarrel with his bride before Kath and on her behalf would have 
been in the worst taste, and would have distressed Kath herself 
most of all, that he refrained from intervening; but also because 
he knew that his intervention would bring down upon Kath still 
more intolerable insult. Therefore he contained himself till Kath 
was out of hearing, when he turned to say quietly to Clare, ‘I 
must ask you to write an apology to Miss Carew.’ 

‘To apologise to her!’ 

‘Yes; you have insulted her grossly for no other reason that 
I can imagine than that I owe her my life.’ 

‘Perhaps you were arranging to pay the debt by paying her 
grocer.’ 

Herbert looked at her in speechless astonishment. Her vul- 
garity of thought was a new revelation to him, coming quick 
upon his discovery of her bad temper and of her bad heart. The 
wretchedest discovery of all—that she had accepted him from a 
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merely‘mercenary motive, neither loving him nor caring for his 
love—he had made within a month of their marriage. In truth, 
Clare, hating constraint of all kinds, and feeling that she could 
not keep up for life any pretence of love for the man she had 
married, thought that she might as well relieve herself of the 
irksomeness of the réle of devoted wife soon as late. It was 
exceedingly bad policy, as she could have persuaded Herbert to 
‘ anything so long as she persuaded him of her love; but Clare 
never could make any considerable present sacrifice of comfort, 
convenience or temper to her future advantage. 


That it should come to this! 
But two months—married. 


Herbert felt as a man who wakes in a waterless and endless desert 
out of a dream of home. 
Boundless and bare 
The Jone and level sands stretch far away. 


As he stood looking his unutterable disgust at Clare’s vulgar 
taunt, the frightful shipwreck he had made of his life, of his 
whole life, confronted him more vividly and overwhelmingly than 
it had yet done. He turned and walked away without a word, he 
knew not whither, and wandered for hours aimlessly and listlessly, 


trying to think, but not thinking, only feeling such an intense 
and intolerable oppression as one feels ina nightmare. At last 
he found himself seated above the lake where his mother had 
sat on the day Kath rescued him; and the whole scene recurred 
to him with extraordinary vividness. How far away this day, 
from which his fatal infatuation with Clare dated, seemed to him 
now! Yet it was but a few swift months. Did ever any man 
wake so soon from such a dream ? 

In truth, his dream of happiness had been extraordinarily 
brief through Clare’s uncontrollable temper and impatience of 
self-restraint. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


KATH BECOMES INTERESTING, 


Kat, once assured of being out of sight of Clare and Herbert, 
changed her stately march into a hurried walk towards the vicarage. 
She no sooner reached it and found her uncle in his study than 
she allowed herself the relief of telling him the whole affair, 
from Grace’s gross pommelling to Clare’s keen poniarding of her. 
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‘Anything more insolent and unprovoked than her sneering 
manner of saying it you cannot imagine,’ she said in concluding 
her account of Clare’s attack upon her. 

‘I very much doubt its being unprovoked,’ her uncle answered 
gloomily. 

‘ But, uncle ‘ 

‘My dear Kath, you know nothing whatever about it. It was 
he that she was striking at through you, as she has been striking 
at him through his mother since their return.’ 

‘But I’m not his mother.’ 

‘I’m not sure that mends the matter,’ he answered smil- 
ing. 

‘She’s a horrible woman !’ 

‘She’s a fool!’ cried her uncle in an outburst of mingled 
contempt and anger. ‘Did ever any woman in the world run 
through, in two months, such chances and prospects as she had? 
Why, she could have done anything she liked with that lad with 
a hundredth part of the management she used to catch him; but 
she seems suddenly to have lost all control of herself, and to have 
run amuck in this way through sheer bad temper. I can’t under- 
stand it, unless , 

‘Unless what ?’ 

‘Oh, well, nothing,’ replied her uncle; for his explanation of 
the matter to himself was that Clare cared for someone else— 
Crossley, probably—and that only a disappointment of this kind 
could”account for her uncontrollable impatience of Herbert—a 
shrewd and correct guess of the vicar’s. 

‘Has she been rude to Mrs. Varien?’ asked Kath. 

‘She treats her, as she treated you, with the most insulting 
patronage ; speaking of her and to her as a visitor to the Hall on 
sufferance, and during good behaviour. I never saw the poor old 
lady so upset as I found her this morning, never.’ 

‘But Mr. Varien will not allow her to be so insulted.’ 

‘What can he do? Why didn’t he interfere when she insulted 
you just now? Because his interference would only have made 
her ten times more insolent. He can’t gag her, or beat her, or 
out-Billingsgate her.’ 

‘I don’t think he’s happy.’ 

‘Well, really, Kath, you remind me of Paul Bert’s comment 
on a dog sent to him for vivisection, Zu sais, mon ami, que 
le chien ne s'amusera pas chez moi. You don’t think he’s 
happy!” : 

Kath felt her remark to be fatuous, but the weakness of her 
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words was really significant of a wish to hide the depth of feeling 
that underlay them. 

‘She’s an odious woman!’ she cried with angry emphasis. 

‘ You're certainly in a paradoxical mood this morning, Kath ; 
you'll probably discover next that he was not over wise.’ 

‘She would take anyone in, she is so pretty and such a con- 
summate actress.’ 

‘Well, he’s behind the scenes now, poor chap! I never saw 
anyone so desperately infatuated—to temporary insanity almost-— 
and now he comes back to his right mind to find himself in a 
strait-waistcoat for life! It’s just as bad a business as ever I 
heard of,’ he said, looking gloomily out of the window. Presently, 
and probably from association of ideas, he turned to say to Kath 
(who also was absorbed in mentally deploring with all ber whole 
heart Herbert’s hopeless plight) : 

‘By the way, your father is coming back, dear,’ in a tone of 
tender sympathy. 

‘Yes, I heard from him to-day.’ 

‘T’m afraid he hasn’t prospered.’ 

‘No.’ 

Then there was a silence of some seconds before he said : 

‘I don’t think, dear, that it’s his métier ; I mean, I don’t think 
he’s sufficiently experienced in the everyday working of machinery 
to make due allowance for the difference between a patent on 
paper and in practice.’ 

‘ That is what they all seem to say.’ 

‘They can’t all be blind to its merits or their interests.’ 

‘Father thinks them prejudiced against amateur inventors,’ 
Kath pleaded, conscious in her own mind of the inconclusiveness 
of the plea. 

‘Hardly to that extent,’ her uncle answered, shaking his head. 
‘However, I fear we shall never persuade him to think so,’ he 
added, with a sigh. 

* Uncle, I must do something,’ Kath said with a determination 
which was not momentary or impulsive, but the outcome of many 
worried days and sleepless nights. 

‘I don’t see what more you can do, dear.’ 

‘I must earn something—go out in some capacity, any capa- 
city.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, Kath! How would they get on without you at 
home? We don’t want another Sally Slater in the parish.’ 

Kath smiled ; for Sally Slater was a married woman who worked 
at the mill (leaving four helpless children to shift at home as they 
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could), though her husband brought in ample wages for their 
maintenance. However, her smile soon faded as she said with 
a sigh: 

‘ But we are not as well off as Ezra Slater.’ 

‘How would your going out better matters? Your father and 
mother are no more fit to manage a house than the little Slaters ; 
and you couldn’t earn more than your management saves them. 
Besides, you’ve no need to go out in order to earn money, as you 
have proved already.’ 

Kath shook her head. ‘That’s worked out,’ she sighed. 

‘Not it; you’ve only scratched the surface.’ 

‘ All the editors can’t be blind to my merits or their interests, as 
you’ve just said of the mill-masters.’ 

‘ And they haven’t been. I suppose the editor of “The Hep- 
tameron ” counts, and if you reckon him you’ve probably succeeded 
better than nine-tenths of the popular novelists did at starting. 
You’ve had bad luck since; but on the whole you’ve had far more 
to encourage than to discourage you.’ 

‘I’ve had seven MSS. rejected in as many months.’ 

‘Yes, but, my dear child, the rejection of seven MSS. of an 
unknown author is nothing like as discouraging as the acceptance 
of one by such a magazine as “ The Heptameron” is encouraging. 
It is something like the difference between positive and negative 
evidence ; while you must remember, besides, that you were cer- 
tainly accepted in spite of your being unknown, while you were 
probably rejected because of your being unknown. Wait till 
“Woof and Warp” is published, and reviewed favourably, as it 
is sure to be generally, and then cast your bread again upon the 
waters. It will be out immediately now ?’ 

‘Yes; I am shivering in prospect of the reviews.’ 

‘Of course there are sure to be some disheartening reviews ; 
for the character of the reviews depends as much on the character 
of the reviewer as on the character of the book. There’s the re- 
viewer who regards a book as a jackdaw regards a steeple, as built 
only for him to caw from ; and there’s the reviewer who searches 
a book as a policeman searches a prisoner, only to find something 
. criminating ; and there’s the reviewer who doesn’t search the book 
at all, because he cannot spare to the reading of it the precious 
time it costs him to compose his judgment on it; and there’s the 
ideal reviewer, painstaking, competent, conscientious and judicial, 
who thinks it his duty to exhibit, not himself, but the author—as 
rare a bird as the ideal anything else. I wish you may get him.’ 

‘I should dread him as much as any,’ Kath said despondently. 
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‘You’ve not much to fear from him; and you have only to 
think so to write a better story even than “ Woof and Warp.” 
You've lost heart and spirit from all kinds of worries, but an ap- 
preciative notice or two will give you fresh inspiration. Have you 
done anything since ? ’ 

‘Yes; two chapters which I’ve brought. I don’t know what 
to think of them. They're either good or very bad.’ 

‘You must read them for me after dinner, when I shall be in a 
less truculent mood. By the way, I left out of my list the most 
savage of all the critics, the judex impransus, which being in- 
terpreted means “the hungry reviewer.” ’ 


The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine. 


As, like most of the clergy of the West Riding, the vicar dined 
early (to have his evenings free for classes, &c.), after dinner 
meant about three o’clock ; at which hour he and Kath adjourned 
to the study for the reading. Hardly, however, had Kath begun 
when she was interrupted by Herbert’s sudden and unannounced 
entrance. He was shown at once as usual into the study, so that, 
as the door was opened for him, he heard Kath’s voice reading 
aloud, and saw the MS. in her hand. 

‘I really beg your pardon,’ he said, standing irresolute in the 
door-way. 

‘Come in! Come in!’ cried the vicar. ‘I am quite relieved 
by the interruption,’ with a quick and arch glance at Kath’s MS. 

‘I thought you were alone,’ Herbert said, as he advanced to 
shake the vicar’s hand, and then he added, turning to Kath, ‘ but 
I am glad youare not, as I wished to apologise to Miss Carew for— 
for this morning.’ 

His stammering confusion and embarrassment were, of course, 
sympathetically reflected in Kath’s manner of receiving the 
apology. 

‘There was nothing. It was nothing.’ 

‘I’m afraid we shall never get to be friends after all,’ he said, 
smiling, but with a ring of bitterness in his tone. 

‘I hope we shall never be anything else,’ Kath replied, with so 
much feeling transparently behind her words that his ‘Thank 
you,’ in response, was as eloquent in tone as it was commonplace 
in expression. 

‘I was sorry to have missed you this morning,’ he said to the 
vicar, but with his eyes still fixed on Kathleen, suggesting to her 
that she was de trop—which she certainly was not. Accordingly 
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after the few minutes’ stay politeness required, she rose and 
quitted the room, under the pretext of seeing her aunt upon some 
business. 

After her departure Herbert was so silent and abstracted for a 
little that the vicar expected to be consulted on some embarrassing 
subject—an impression confirmed when his visitor asked, ‘I hope 
you won’t mind my asking you something in which I am greatly 
interested ?’ 

‘If you won’t mind my declining to answer you,’ replied the 
vicar, laughing. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘Is Miss Carew the author of “ Woof and Warp” ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I thought so!’ he cried, triumphantly, and then added, 
diffidently, ‘ you don’t mind my asking the question ?’ 

‘ No-o,’ the vicar replied, hesitatingly. ‘She'd rather not have 
it known; but you're not likely to repeat it.’ 

‘Certainly not. I am very glad to know about it though.’ 
And then he said, rather to himself than to the vicar, ‘I felt sure 
it was hers since this morning. It is extraordinarily clever?’ he 
asked. 

‘You mustn’t appeal to me,’ replied the vicar, laughing. ‘See 
what the reviews will say of it.’ 

‘But everyone says it’s the cleverest thing since “Jane 
Eyre.”’ 

‘It’s certainly not that, nor anything like that. The two 
novels don’t belong to the same genus even; and you might as 
well compare a rose with an cak.’ 

‘I’ve read only half of it, so I’m hardly a judge; but I shall 
order it, of course, when it’s published in book-form. It’s not 
fair to a novel to read it piecemeal in a magazine; you might as 
well see a big picture piecemeal. When will it be published ?’ 

‘ Next week, I think.’ 

‘She’s a brilliant future before her.’ 

‘I wish I could get her to think so.’ 

‘She doesn’t ?’ 

‘No; she doesn’t, indeed. She’s had some MSS. rejected, and 
.she fancies herself written out. The truth is, she’s been so worried 
and depressed in the last eight months that she hasn’t heart for 
anything.’ 

‘Money worries? Don’t think me impertinent, but I really 
cannot help asking, I feel so interested in her and so grateful to her.’ 

‘It’s no secret anyway,’ sighed the vicar. ‘ Yes, it’s money 
worries. Her father, being always on the brink of finding the 
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Philosopher’s Stone, in the shape of some invention or other, takes 
no thought for to-morrow ; and all the troubles of debts and duns 
—as you heard yourself this morning—fall on her. It really is 
the most pitiful thing I know to see a child like that, who is as 
sensitive as a princess, exposed to these sordid and degrading 
troubles.’ 

Then the vicar, remembering that Herbert had heard this 
morning both the outrageous onslaughts—his wife’s and Grace’s 
—on Kath, gave a pathetic picture of the poor girl’s struggles to 
keep the water-logged household afloat—so pathetic that Herbert 
was profoundly moved by it. 

‘Can nothing be done ?’ he asked, after a pause. 

The vicar shook his head. ‘ He seems incorrigible; but per- 
haps this last disappointment may cure him,’ he said. 

‘Even then his daughter would have to support him ?’ 

‘ By her writing? That’s not the Philosopher’s Stone, either, 
I’m sorry to say,’ and he proceeded to enlighten Herbert upon the 
profits of a young novelist. 

‘By Jove! It’s by no means a paying business!’ 

‘How could it, when all the world compete? It’s the only 
open profession. No one not of “ the mystery” can compete with 
a doctor, lawyer, or parson; but every doctor, lawyer, parson, and 
every school-girl, or sucking-peer, with a handle to his name, can 
compete with the journalist or novelist; and a good thing too— 
for everyone but the literary man. It cheapens literature, as 
American competition cheapens beef and bread—at the expense 
of the unfortunate professional producer.’ 

‘But she will get more for her next book ?’ asked Herbert, 
whose interest in the subject was concrete and particular. 

‘Not necessarily; and anyway the pay to novelists not at, or 
near, the top of the tree, is by no means princely.’ 

Having thought over this for a little, Herbert said wistfully : 

‘I wish they could be helped in some way.’ 

‘I don’t see how it can be done. Carew, with all his thought- 
lessness and speculativeness, would never borrow a penny that he 
was not sure of repaying with compound interest through what- 
ever Philosopher’s Stone he had last discovered. That is to say, 
he would borrow only for the promotion of one of his hopeless 
schemes. By the way, you have helped him already in this way.’ 

‘Did he tell you?’ 

‘No; but Kath, poor child! was wretched about it, and has 
again and again recurred to it in talking over her troubles to me, 
It seems to weigh more upon her than all the others.’ 
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‘But why? What have I done? She has persistently 
avoided us ever since she saved my life.’ 

‘Oh, you can understand. With all these debts and difficul- 
ties, she feels in an utterly false position, and regards even your 
friendship as gained under false pretences. She is so proud and 
sensitive that these daily mortifications have made her morhidly 
shy, nervous and recluse. I declare my heart bleeds for her 
sometimes, when I think of all she has to do and endure.’ The 
vicar spoke with deep emotion, which affected Herbert also, when 
he remembered how that morning his own wife had poured vitriol 
into the brutal bruises the grocer’s wife had inflicted on the 
shrinking girl. 

‘Do think of some way of helping her without offending her! ’ 
he cried entreatingly to the vicar. 

‘I can only think of one way—to help her to help herself. If 
she could secure quiet of mind anyway or anywhere, I believe she 
could do good literary work—better than “ Woof and Warp.” She 
wants to go out nursing, or governessing, or something of that 
sort—anything that would earn money—but everything would go 
to pieces at home without her.’ 

‘ Nursing, or governessing ! ’ exclaimed Herbert in a tone that 
expressed the kind of shock the suggestions gave him. And then 
he added after a moment’s reflection, ‘Even as a mere matter of 
money surely writing would pay her better?’ 

‘She doesn’t think so, she’s been so unlucky of late with her — 
MSS. But perhaps the long story she’s busy upon now will be 
more successful.’ 

‘She has another novel in hand,’ Herbert said reflectively, and 
for the rest of his visit he was so absent-minded that the vicar 
supposed he had his ill-conditioned bride in his thoughts. 


CHaPpreR XXV. 


DEFEAT, 


Next morning Kath received a letter from her father to 
announce his return home that evening. It was short and de- 
pressed to the point of despair. 

‘Dearest Kath,—I hope to be home at 6.30 to-morrow night. 
I am so tired and discouraged that I shall give up for the present 
all attempts to push the loom or to promote a company, as every- 
one says the times are too bad for anyone to undertake anything 
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not an absolute certainty. ‘There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
&c. I’ve missed it, and I fear all the voyage of my life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries, 
I shouldn’t mind for myself, but it quite breaks me down to think 
of your mother and you. However, thinking or fretting won't 
mend matters. Don’t prepare dinner for me, as I shall get some- 
thing en route.—Ever, dearest Kath, your loving father, 


‘GEORGE CAREW.’ 






There was absolute and confessed failure in every line of this 
letter, and Kath felt that the spring of her father’s elastic spirit; 
was broken at last. Even the little detail about dinner was, she 
knew, significant of his having realised at length and vividly their 
ruln. 

Their ruin, which had of late been so much in Kath’s thoughts, 
was now not, however, in her mind, or was in her mind only as it 
bore upon her father’s despair. ‘ Poor father!’ was the sore burden 
of her thoughts all the morning, till the sympathetic Biddy 
was driven at last to question her, in spite of her dread of waking 
up trouble by speaking. 

‘Is it bad news it is, Miss Kitty ?’ 

But Kath could not bring herself to speak even to Biddy of 
the life failure of her father. ‘There’s nothing else, Biddy,’ she 
answered, rousing herself with an effort. ‘I don’t know how we’re 
to get on.’ 

‘ Ah, thin, Miss Kitty, ’tisn’t throublin’ yerself ye are about 
that Mrs. What-ye-call-her, if she’s a name by rights at all, wid a 
husband left in a band-box on the workhouse shteps! ’ 

‘ That doesn’t make it pleasanter to be in their debt, Biddy.’ 

‘Hah! It’s prancin’ proud the likes of ’em should be to have 
anny dalin’s wid us at all. “Tis so; but divil another ordher 
they'll get from us if they go down on their bended knees for it.’ 

‘That will not hurt them much, Biddy,’ Kath said, with a 
sigh, and added presently, ‘I don’t really know where to turn.’ 

‘ Arrah ! whisht wid ye, Miss Kitty; the worruld doesn’t end 
wid the first turn of the borrieen.' I'll be bound ye’ll live to 
see them Lightowlers crawlin’ like black-beetles to yere kitchen 
dure ’—a prediction which Biddy considered fulfilled within an 
hour. How, we must explain. Kath had concealed so success- 
fully the importance of her difficulties from her uncle—who had 
already helped the Carew household to the utmost limit of his 

slender means—that Grace Lightowlers’ insolent onslaught 
1 Borrieen, ¢.e, narrow lane, 
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shocked him beyond measure. Without speaking of his intention 
to Kath he went that evening straight to the shop, demanded the 
Carews’ bill and his own, and paid both in a grim silence much 
more effective in its scornful fury than speech. 


Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainte pour le sot ; 
L’honnéte homme trompé s’éloigne et ne dit mot. 


Then for the first time in the family history of the Lightowlers 
Ephraim turned and smote Grace with his tongue unrebuked. 

‘Yo’ve done it nah, yo’ hev; yo’ve spat aht thirty pahnd a 
year an’ better wi’ yore cat’s tongue. Aw’veallus done allfaw could 
to keep i’ wi’ Church folk—goan reglar to t’ Anniversaries, an’ 
buried ahr Mary Jane i’ churchyard—all for nowt, thro’ thee spit- 
fire tongue!’ 

Grace for a wonder was mute and meek, since this catastrophe 
of the loss of Church custom was too probable and terrible not to 
be crushing. 

‘He goas soa mich amang’ em that t’ story will be all ovver t’ 
place by nah,’ Ephraim continued, alluding to the vicar’s visiting 
his flock so frequently. ‘An’ he can send ’em all to Sammy 
Slicer’s by raisin’ a finger.’ 

‘ Slicers is chapel folk; they goa wi’ t’ Ranters,’ the crest-fallen. 
Grace ventured to say sullenly. 

‘Slicer’s wife knaws hah to keep her temper when there’s cus- 
tom to keep; shoo’ll noan let her tongue run away wi’ her trade.’ 

Ephraim said no more on the subject, or on any subject that 
night, which (as he usually spoke about a dozen words an evening 
on an average in the bosom of his family) amounted with him to 
asulk. He spent a good deal of time over his books, making cal- 
culations; but it was only after a night’s gestation that he deli- 
vered himself of the result. 

‘ We mun keep i’ wi’ Church folks, choose how.' They’re ahr best 
an’ biggest customers. They may bei’ t’ wrang road i’ religion, but 
they’re straighter nor chapel folk—a deal straighter—-an’ freer wi’ 
their brass besides. They’re noan yore half pahnd o’ penny sugar 
folk ; an’ they nobbut looik at t’ bottom o’ their bills. Think on 
thee mak’ it up wi’ yon lass to-day. Do’st hear?’ 

This was a bitter pill for Grace to swallow, and no persuasion 
or bullying upon Ephraim’s part would have caused her to swallow 
it ; but the loss of ‘ brass’ was a consideration that outweighed all 
others and inclined her to conciliation in spite of being counselled 
thereto by her husband. Accordingly, she resolved so far to apolo- 


* Choose how, #.¢, at all hazards. 
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gise to Kath as to explain that she spoke under the provocation of 
having heard her husband called by Mrs. Devine ‘a Bastile bas- 
tard’; ‘Bastile’ being the universal West Riding name for the 
workhouse. 

With this intention she sallied forth after breakfast to the 
Carews, not without a fear that Biddy would refuse her an interview 
with Kath. However, she was encouraged as she neared the house 
by the sight of Kath herself at an upper window, to whom she 
proceeded to make West Riding signals of apology, that is, a few 
friendly, or rather familiar, nods. 

When Kath at sight of these salutes disappeared from the 
window, Grace, taking it for granted that she was hurrying down 
to open the door for her, waited without ringing for some time. No 
Kath appearing, however (to Grace’s amazement and perplexity), 
she rang, and so brought Biddy upon the scene. 

‘ Aw’ve coomed to see Miss Carew.’ 

‘ Thank ye kindly,’ responded Biddy in a tone of such scorching 
irony that even Grace dimly suspected its hostility. Nevertheless 
she proceeded to cross the threshold when Biddy barred the pass- 
age with arms akimbo. 

‘Miss Carew is not at home,’ she said sharply. 

‘Not at home! Aw seen her mysen a’ t’ window!’ 

‘ An’ she seen you, Biddy retorted, as though any further ex- 
planation was unnecessary. Grace stared confounded. 

¢ Aw’ve noan coomed abaht bill,’ she said at last, in answer to 
the sole reason for her exclusiou she could think of; ‘ t’ vicar paid 
it honourable last neet.’ 

Then did Biddy’s presence of mind stand her in good stead. 

‘If you’ve come about thim things in the bill we niver laid 
hand or eye on, and thim things we paid you for at the time, I 
may tell you we'll not take a penny piece back now, not a single 
penny piece!’ 

This sounded so like acting upon a lawyer’s advice that Grace’s 
heart failed her. There was not the slightest doubt in her mind 
that a bill of such long standing had been swollen by undue items 
of the kind Biddy mentioned ; and the threat not to take back a 
single penny piece was of a kind to amaze and terrify her. 

‘Happen there wor mistak’s, Mrs. Devine, ma’am ; but they 
wor mistak’s, an’ mun be set reet,’ she said humbly. 

‘They'll be set right, never you fear,’ Biddy rejoined witb in- 
solent triumph in her tone. 

‘They wor noan done o’ porpose, Mrs. Devine ; yo’ munnot 
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think owt o’ sowrt, ma’am; yo’ munnot. An’ we'll mak’ ’em 
gooid, if yo’ll nobbut pint ’em aht.’ 

‘Thank ye kindly! That’s neither my business nor me 
masther’s.’ 

‘Ephraim ’Il goa ovver t’ booiks agen, an’ if he find owt wrang, 
he'll gi’e back t’ brass. We nobbut want to do what’s reet, 
Mrs. Devine.’ 

‘Ay, that’s what ye want, an’ ye want it badly. Maybe we'll 
be afther larnin’ ye to do it.’ 

Biddy, having thus thoroughly frightened Grace, asked her 
with sudden sharpness if she had come to beg Miss Carew’s 
pardon for yesterday’s insolence. Grace eagerly avowed that she 
had. 

‘Aw braid o’ thee,! Mrs. Devine ; aw’m a bit ower hasty wi’ 
tongue at times, aw ham; but aw’m allus grieved wi’ mysen at 
after. Eh, an’ Ephraim! He didn’t close an ee t’ whole neet 
thro’ thinkin’ on it. ‘“ Think on,” he says to me ovver an’ ovver 
agen, “think on tha goas first thing i’ t’? mornin’ to ax yon 
young lady’s pardon,” he says. ‘But aw noan needed tellin’, 
Mrs. Devine, yo’ mind; aw wor that grieved wi’ mysen, an’ aw 
coomed as sooin as aw could leave t’ shop.’ 


‘T’ll see if she’ll see ye,’ Biddy replied loftily. ‘I said what I 
could for ye. ‘She knows no betther,” I said, “ an’ maybe it’s a 


small dhrop too much she’d been takin’ ” ; I said : 


But here Grace had to show some spark of spirit. 

‘Nay, aw ne’er wor i’ liquor i’ my life!’ she cried. 

‘°Twas the best I could say for ye,’ Biddy rejoined dryly. 
‘But whativer was the matther wid ye, ye'll tell her that ye ax 
her pardin on yere knees, if yere to see her this day.’ 

On this condition Biddy went for Kath, chuckiing and cackling 
triumphantly to herself over the immediate fulfilment of her pre- 
diction. 

‘What did I tell ye, Miss Kitty? MHere’s wan of thim 
Lightowlers crawlin’ to yere back dure already. She’s come to 
ax yere pardin on her knees for blackguardin’ ye yestherday, an’ 
it ’ud larn the poor crathur a bit of manners if ye’d see her.’ 

Kath was in no mood for seeing Grace on any business, as the 
sight of the woman was associated in her mind with Herbert’s 
witness of her mortification yesterday, and yet more with the in- 
solence of the detestable Clare. For a Christian young woman 
Kath’s detestation of Clare—springing from many and mixed 
motives—was quite wicked ; and she could have forgiven Grace 


1 Braid o’ thee, i.e, am like you. 
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anything more readily than Clare’s having overheard her scurrilous 
onslaught. She could not, however, find it in her heart to be so 
ungracious as to decline to see anyone who had come on such an 
errand, and she therefore followed Biddy to the side door. 

‘Aw’ve coomed to ax yore pardon, miss, for callin’! yo’ 
yesterday, but aw wor soa grieved wi’ Mrs. Devine tellin’ ma 
maister he wor nobbut a beggar’s brat browt up i’ t’ Bastille that 
aw didn’t hardly knaw what aw said, aw didn’t.’ 

This she spoke without the least intention of carrying the war 
into Biddy’s camp, but simply and solely because she had come 
with this apology prepared in a mind which was slow to turn as a 
tortoise. The sudden fall in Biddy’s face of triumph was a sight 
to see, as Kath turned to her for explanation. 

‘Well, miss, I tould him a bit of thruth in return for the big 
lie he tould me—that you were runnin’ aff to Amerikey because 
you couldn’t pay your way here.’ 

Then Biddy turned suddenly and savagely on Mrs. Lightowlers. 
‘Ah, thin, bad luck to yere impidence! Because the likes of me 
throws the mud he riz from at your masther, ye’re to ballyrag a 
young lady whose shoes ye’re not fit to polish wid the hair of yere 
head! Is it : 

But here Kath intervened peremptorily to send Biddy upstairs, 
She obeyed, as a mastiff called off by his master from an attack 
on a tramp obeys, with sniffs, growls, and savage side-glances at 
the rescued quarry. Then Grace, having ‘the speaker’s eye’ 
without fear of interruption or contradiction, gave an account of 
Biddy’s attack upon Ephraim, which went a good way towards 
accounting for her own attack upon Kath, and wound up with 
appeals for pardon and renewal of custom, which were mixed up 
as inextricably in her tactless speech as they were in her sordid 
mind. 

‘Yo’ mun looik ovver it, miss, an’ coom back till us, for yo’ll 
noan get as weel sarved at Slicer’s, yo’ willn’t.’ 

Kath, knowing nothing of her uncle’s having paid the bill, or 
of Biddy’s indirect threat to have it taxed in a law court, received 
this apology so graciously as to make Mrs. Lightowlers regret and 
reconsider her resolve to disgorge the overcharges of the account 
either in money or in kind. But Biddy, like Elisha’s servant 
Gehazi, was not going ‘to spare this Syrian.’ Grace had hardly 
come in her slow mind to the conclusion that Kath was generous 
—i.e. a fool—and therefore a natural subject for imposition, when 
Biddy overtook her to upset her calculations. 


1 Callin’, 7.e. abusing. 
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‘Ye may tell yere masther to send the vallie of thim articles 
in bacon, ham and flour, as we can’t go agin our worrud not to 
take back a single penny piece. If he acts fair and honourable 
he’ll hear no more about it.’ As Biddy spoke with extreme un- 
graciousness, and stayed not for an answer, Grace had no doubt 
that the message was sent by her mistress against Mrs. Devine’s 
advice and remonstrance. 

Upon his wife’s report Ephraim sent down a goodly store of 
the specified articles—not, of course, through fear of law pro- 
ceedings (though he was conscious of excess charges of many 
kinds and to a considerable amount in the bill), but through 
dread of exposure and of the consequent loss of Church custom. 
Kath would have returned the goods forthwith but for her uncle, 
who, having found from a cross-examination of Ephraim that they 
really represented conscience-money, insisted upon her retaining 
them. 

Biddy’s triumph, however, was chequered by a severe lecture 
upon her tongue and temper from Kath; to which Mrs. Devine 
made a similar reply to that of the drunken Irish butler when 
he had held up to him as a warning by his master the death 
by combustion of an inebriate, whose spirit-saturated breath 
had caught fire in blowing out a candle: ‘Think of that now!’ 
cried the butler, making the sucking noise of amazement of the 
tongue against the palate. ‘ Begorra, yere honour, I’ll niver blow 
a candle out agen the longesht day I live!’ Similarly, Biddy 
made to Kath’s lecture the unexpected reply : 

‘’Deed thin, Miss Kitty, it’s thrue for ye. If ye wrastle wid 
a shweep ye dirty yere dhress; an’ it’s betther to say nothin’ whin 
the likes of thim calls yere masther and missus runaway robbers, 
than to tell ’em they’re forgettin’ theirselves an’ their beginnins. 
Sorra a fut I'll iver set inside their dure agen; an’ they may call 
yerself an’ the masther all the tin commandments widout me 
lowerin’ meself to give ’em the lie.’ 

The net results to Kath of Grace’s conciliatory visit were the 
discoveries that her uncle had paid their bill, and that the whole 
village considered them deliberate swindlers, neither of which 
helped her towards recovery from the depression caused by her 
father’s letter. She tried to do some literary work, in part to 
divert her miserable thoughts, and in part to make some money 
(of which she realised their desperate need more cruelly than ever 
before), but she could not write a single satisfactory sentence. As 
she paced the room to and fro, eudgelling her brains, either her 
father’s letter, or Herbert’s look of sympathy, or Clare’s insolent 
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words, or the ruin which had occasioned all three, drew aside her 
thoughts from her work, till she threw down the pen in despair. 
A favourite and effective remedy for such day-nightmares as 
oppressed her—a long walk—she dared not take, through her 
morbid horror of meeting anyone when everyone regarded them 
as shameless swiodlers. She stayed, therefore, at home, a prisoner 
to her torturing thoughts, until the time came for her to meet 
her father at the train. No criminal escaping from justice could 
have felt more nervously guilty than she, as she hurried through 
the village to the station, not daring to look this way or 
that, or even to raise her eyes. At the station she hastened to 
hide herself in the ladies’ waiting-room, where she turned her 
back upon its other two occupants, and stared out of a window 
at a blank brick wall. Had she really been in flight from creditors 
she could not have shown more nervous, tremulous trepidation ; 
but at her age, and to a girl of her sensitiveness, shame is 
horrible as the Medusa’s head. 

However, she forgot shame and self-consciousness and herself 
altogether when the train rolled in at last, and her father—was it 
her father ?—stepped from a third-class compartment. Old age 
seemed to have come down upon him with a rush, as night comes 
down with a rush in climates without twilight. He was grey, 
gaunt and bent, and even seemed to get out of the carriage with 
the cautious and uncertain step of age.- It was hardly credible 
that anything short of severe illness could have wrecked him so 
in two short months; yet the mere action and reaction of hope 
and disappointment, settling down into dead despair at last, had 
turned his grizzled hair grey, had shrunk and bowed his form, and 
lined and drawn his face. A man who has lived all his life on 
hope collapses (like a man who has indulged all his life in a less 
ethereal intoxicant) when the stimulant is finally withdrawn ; and 
George Carew had lost at last his ‘knack of hoping.’ 

‘Oh, father, you’ve been ill!’ Kath exclaimed in the first 
shock of her consternation at the change in him. 

‘Ill! not I, dear. I’m a bit tired, that’s all,’ he said as he 
kissed her. When he had got his luggage together, he suggested 
shamefacedly, ‘I think, dear, we’l] not need a cab; a porter will 
take up the things for us.’ 

This George Carew, who used to fling shillings to cabmen, etc., 
as Kath flung crumbs to birds! 

‘But you're tired, father.’ 

‘Not a bit,’ he answered cheerily, and then, remembering that 
he had just declared himself tired, he added, ‘I’m only sick of 
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sitting so long, and I’d like to stretch my legs a little.’ However, 
as they walked away from the station, he said tremulously, ‘ The 
truth is, Kath, I’ve spent a good deal of money on—on this 
thing, and I’ve none to throw away.’ 

Kath pressed, with loving sympathy, the arm on which she 
leaned, but said nothing. She feared by a word to draw forth an 
express confession of the despair which she saw in his face and 
heard in his faltering voice. 

There was a minute’s silence which he broke with a sigh. 

‘ Well, dear, and how does your invention get on ?’ 

‘I hardly know; I think it good in the evening and wretched 
in the morning; but uncle likes it so far very much.’ 

There was again silence, as her father’s thoughts could not fix 
themselves even on her literary work, but turned back to the 
grave of all his own hopes. Presently he said : 

‘I think we had better let your mother stay where she is at 
present, dear.’ 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

‘We may have to move, and she would be better out of it all.’ 

Kath was silent; the prospect of quitting the neighbourhood 
(in spite of her shuddering sense of the evil odour in which they 
were held) was abhorrent to her. 

‘I am afraid we shall have to move, dear,’ her father said 
apologetically, rightly interpreting her silence to mean dismay. 

‘Where did you think of going, father?’ she asked with an 
effort. 

‘I think London, dear, would be best both for your work and 
for any chance of work for me; besides,’ he added despondently, 
‘it’s the best place to lose one’s self in.’ 

Her father may often before have had misgivings of failure, 
but he had never before even hinted them; so that the utter 
despair of his tone and manner again suggested to Kath that he 
must have been ill. And, indeed, physical depression—though 
he himself was unconscious of it—had much to do with his mental 
depression. In the last two months 

The incessant care and labour of his mind 


Had wrought the mure that should confine it in 
So thin that life looked through. 


And of course in turn the outworn body had reacted on the spirit. 
Both had been kept up through the excitement of travel and of 
ever renewed draughts of hope, and both now collapsed together. 
Kath, therefore, was hardly wrong in suspecting that her father 
had been ill. He had been ill without himself feeling it till now; 
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as the loss of blood in battle is not felt till the excitement of the 
fight is spent. 

When they got home he could eat nothing, though ‘his 
dinner en route’ had consisted only of a sandwich and a glass of 
beer, and though he made what pretence he could at a meal, in 
order to soothe Kath’s obvious anxiety, and even to blind Biddy. 
Biddy, however, was too much struck by the change in the 
master’s appearance not to pretend to be blinded for Kath’s sake. 
Though she said next day to Susan at the vicarage: 

‘I niver seen out of a sick bed a man so gone—niver. It’s 
thryin to shake death aff he is; but I’m in dhread it’s got its 
hould on him,’ thinking, as she spoke, of a piteous sight she had 
seen once in ‘the ould counthry ’—that of a hare in fast-failing 
flight with a weasel on its back sucking its life out. Yet to 
Kath, Biddy said : 

‘He’s a bit thinner, Miss Kitty, an’ why wouldn’t he wid two 
month’s livin’ on the thrain; but there’s sorra a hap’orth else the 
matther wid him barrin’ thim hotel victuals that’s cooked dhry as a 
limekiln.’ For the new ranges with their ovens were an abomina- 
tion to Biddy. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 


EXORCISM. 


Kat lay that night sleepless for hours, harassed with mis- 
givings about her father’s health. As his room was opposite hers 
she could hear him in the stillness, and with ears acute and 
strained through anxiety, pacing at intervals to and fro. At 
length, in the small hours of the morning, she heard him quit 
his room and go downstairs to the study, whose door he closed 
behind him. For some time she hesitated about venturing down 
after him to remonstrate, knowing it would deepen his wretched- 
ness to find her aware of it; but she was so tortured with fears 
of all kinds that at last she rose, dressed herself hurriedly and 
partially, and followed him to the study door at which she 
knocked. 

‘Who is it? Who’s there?’ he cried, startled, his nerves 
worn down with weariness and through the reaction from con- 
tinued and intense strain. 

‘T, father!’ 

‘Come in, dear. What is the matter?’ 

He had started up from the desk at which he had been writing, 
while in the grate still burned the remains of a mass of papers. 
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‘T heard you go down, and I was afraid you were unwell or 
worried,’ she said wistfully. 

‘I was fidgety, dear; that’s all. I couldn’t sleep, through 
fatigue, I fancy, and I thought that if I did something perhaps I 
might get to sleep afterwards.’ 

Kath was struck quite dumb, for now, as he sat down, his face, 
which had been in shadow while he stood, was revealed in all its 
ghastliness in the full light of the reading lamp. She hurried to 
his side, put an arm round his neck and pressed her cheek to his. 

‘Oh, father, you—you-—-~’ But here she quite broke down, 
her whole frame shook with sobs, and she clung to him with the 
convulsive clutch of the drowning. In truth, she seemed to see 
what Biddy thought she saw—death in her father’s face. He had 
just gone through the most miserable moment of his life, and it 
had left its ghastly record in his face. 

‘Dear, it’s you that are unwell and worried,’ he was at last 
able to say tremulously, as he pressed her to him, his cheek wet 
with other tears besides hers. 

But she could not speak yet, through sobs that were almost 
hysterical in their vehemence. ‘I believe you’ve been starving 
yourself into this nervous state,’ he said presently. But of this 
she took no notice through her absorption in the one thought of 
his illness. 

‘Father, do, do try to rest; you look so ill.’ 

‘Ill! Not I. I’ve been a little worried, dear, that’s all. To 
tell you the truth, Kath,’ he added in a voice that tried to be 
jocose, but which failed pitiably, ‘I’ve been burying a good bit 
of my life there,’ pointing to the grate, ‘and felt rather doleful 
as chief mourner. There are all my grand inventions, and the 
best years and hopes of my life ; and all my means, too, and yours, 
and your mother’s > Here he had to stop fora little to recover 
himself. ‘They’re my drawings, dear. I’ve burned my boats,’ he 
added in a steadier tone. 

Kath could only kiss him with a clinging kiss of sympathy. 

‘I’ve been writing letters, he said, hurrying away from a 
torturing subject, ‘about employment of some kind. I think 
Montgomery might help me to get something to suit.’ 

‘But you need a rest, first, father.’ 

‘I fancy I shall have time enough to rest before I get any- 
thing,’ he answered despondently. ‘My age is against me,’ he 
added, as much to himself as to her, quoting then with a sad 
smile, 
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‘At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 
But at threescore it is too late a week.’ 

‘But why should you trouble about it to-night, father?’ 

‘I thought if I had it off my mind I might sleep, dear; I was 
tired lying awake thinking of it. But I shall go back to bed 
now like a good child,’ he said, putting up the half-written letter 
in his desk, which he locked with a hand that trembled as with 
palsy. As he looked up at her then, humorously, for approval, he 
was struck in turn by her worn, weary and anxious face. ‘My 
dear, it is you that need nursing. You’ve had a wretched time 
of it here alone, and worried, perhaps? Have they been worrying 

you, the shop people, I mean ?’ he asked shamefacedly. 
‘It isn’t that, father; but you look so ill.’ 

‘But they have been worrying you?’ 

Then she had to confess to having been dunned by the Light- 
owlers for a debt, which, she hastened to add, had been paid by 
her uncle. He stared straight before him, seeing nothing, with 
so desolate an expression in his face as it made her heart ache to 
look at. 

‘You will forgive me, dear, but I cannot forgive myself,’ he 
said only at length, drawing her face down to his to kiss it. 

‘What is there to forgive? Father, do not say such things. 
I cannot bear them.’ 

‘Well, dear, well,’ he said soothingly, stroking her hair. 
But suddenly, at the moment when he seemed to have recovered 
his composure, he withdrew the hand that tremulously stroked 
her hair, and burying his face in both hands, he broke down 
utterly. ‘My God! I don’t know what’s to become of us!’ he 
sobbed. 

‘Father, father!’ Kath cried in a heartrending voice, with her 
arms about his neck. But it was some time before he could 
master himself sufficiently to say with shame and deep contrition 
for so distressing her— 

‘I’m done up, my dear; it’s only that. I shall be more myself 
when I get a little rest.’ Then he rose, and leaning on her (in 
part in support of his protest of fatigue, and in part because his 
head swam a little) he made for the door. 

Kath was too much overcome to say anything, and they went 
upstairs together in silence. On reaching his door he kissed her 
with exceeding tenderness. 

‘ I’m broken down with fatigue, dear, and disappointment, and 
see everything at its blackest to-night. But I shall be all right 
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to-morrow, when things will look as they are tome. You'll not 
worry, Kath?’ he added wistfully. 

‘No, father,’ she replied as she put both her arms round him 
and kissed him. 

Nevertheless she spent a night of sleepless and tormenting 
worry, not about what he feared—their prospects—but about 
himself. He was certainly and dangerously ill—of a broken heart, 
if there were such an illness—but he would not allow it, or give 
either body or mind the requisite rest. What would be the con- 
sequence? These thoughts, in a hundred forms, some of a 
horror too fearful to be fully faced, tortured her the whole night 
through. She could think only of one thing to do—to see her 
uncle at once and get his advice and help. 

This, her sole hope, recurred so continually in her thoughts, 
that at last it loomed large and solid as though there was certain 
help in it, for which she was impatient as the night watcher 
always is for action of some kind. Accordingly, she rose before 
Biddy was astir, dressed herself, stole noiselessly to Biddy’s room 
to forewarn her of her absence for an hour at the vicarage, and 
then crept from the house. 

It was an exquisite morning in early spring, when the year 
was as dewy fresh as the dawn, and Kath seemed to drink in some- 
thing of the life the flowers drew from the sweet spring sun 
andair. She hurried on, noticing nothing, yet feeling everything’s 
dewy freshness and promise as the very breath of Hope, of which 
spring is Nature’s parable. She was strongly tempted to go 
through the park, which would look its loveliest on such a morn- 
ing, but the associations of her last walk through it were so 
unpleasant that she resolved'to go by the village, which would 
hardly yet be astir. As, however, she neared the park gate, she 
saw Herbert approach it on horseback from the opposite direction. 
On reaching the gate he recognised her and dismounted to 
advance on foot to meet her. 

‘There’s nothing wrong?’ he asked anxiously, as he raised 
his hat and then shook hands. 

‘No, thank you; I was only going to the vicarage.’ 

‘ But it’s so early ; and you look upset,’ he said with a diffident 
and even deferential fear of intruding upon her confidence in his 
manner. 

‘I was a little anxious about father, who is not looking well.’ 

‘ He’s returned, then?’ 

‘Yes; he returned last night.’ 
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Here they reached the gate, when he turned to ask still 
diffidently— 

‘Would you allow me to accompany you through the park ?’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

He gave his horse to the gatekeeper to be taken to the Hall; 
where the man made unintentional mischief for his master by ex- 
plaining that he had gone for a walk with Miss Carew—news 
which was not long in reaching Clare. 

‘T’ve a similar account to give of myself,’ Herbert said as they 
started together. ‘My mother has not been at all well, though 
she will not admit it, and resents the suggestion of having advice ; 
so I thought I’d ride over early this morning to ask an old friend of 
hers, a retired Indian doctor, to call as it were casually to see her.’ 

‘It is nothing serious, I hope ?’ 

‘Oh, I think not. She needs only change and bracing, I 
fancy; and freedom from worry,’ he added moodily. Rousing 
himself immediately he said with a side glance at her face, which 
was now pale again—the slight flush that tinged it on their 
meeting having died down—‘ What you need too, I’m afraid.’ 

‘I? I’m very well; but I don’t think father is, and I was 
anxious to see uncle about him.’ 

Her wearied, worried face, which looked pale and almost 
pinched after a night of such sleepless wretchedness, so touched 
him with his knowledge of her troubles, that he said with a burst 
of boyish eagerness— 

‘I do so wish I could help you in any way.’ 

She turned a bright look of gratitude upon him, in acknowledg- 
ment rather of the heartfelt tone of his speech than of the words 
themselves. She shook her head, however, as she answered— 

‘I’m afraid you couldn't.’ 

‘You don’t think me impertinent ?’ 

‘Impertinent! I don’t indeed. I think it exceedingly kind 
of you to trouble about us.’ 

‘I cannot bear to think of you,’ he began impetuously, but 
then pulled himself suddenly up. ‘I mean you're very young to 
be so worried,’ he explained, in the lamest and baldest way. 

‘I shouldn’t mind if father didn’t look so ill,’ she said, 
beguiled by his sympathy into the confidence. ‘He has quite 
broken down—I hardly knew him,’ speaking disjointedly through 
her fear of breaking down. 

‘He has been disappointed ?’ he asked gently. 

‘Yes; and he has now lost all hope. I fear—I fear i 
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But here she was too much upset to proceed. 

‘But everyone says he is so clever,’ he hurried to say, without 
looking at her. ‘Of course, hardly anyone but a born and bred 
practical mechanic could invent a working improvement in a 
machine ; but I’ve always heard that your father’s suggestions 
were exceedingly ingenious—too ingenious.’ 

Then, in order to give her time to recover herself, he proceeded 
to explain how a paper invention might be too subtle and delicate 
for the running conditions of a machine, or for the management 
and manipulation of an average factory hand. 

Kath was grateful for the tact with which he rattled on in this 
way until she had recovered command of herself. 

‘Yes ; I knew it was that, and he understands it now himself ; 
but it has been a terrible blow to him. He was so sure of its 
succeeding that he was careless about these worries till now, when 
they all seem to come upon him together,’ she said at last. 

‘What he wants is something to do that will suit him; and 
he is sure of something of the sort here.’ 

‘I’m afraid not ; he is thinking of going to London.’ 

‘To London ? for good ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You, too?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Oh!’ he said, in a tone of extreme disappointment. Pre 
sently he asked, ‘ You would like to go?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘Not at all. I cannot bear the thought of it.’ 

‘I do hope your father may think better of it.’ As she re- 
mained silent, thinking miserably that her father would probably 
be too ill for any move, he added, ‘I was only just getting to 
know you.’ 

‘I’m afraid it can’t be helped,’ she sighed. ‘I do not think 
father would be happy here now.’ 

‘Well, London is better than anywhere else, as every one goes 
there at least once a year; but I had reckoned on your living here 
and on our becoming friends,’ he said with an earnest wistfulness 
which touched her. At the same time she felt that, with Clare 
mistress at the Hall, intimacy there was out of the question for 
them—a reflection which occurred also to him; for, in answer to 
her murmured acknowledgment of his wish for her friendship, he 
said with a sigh: ‘ Perhaps, after all, I should have seen as little 
as ever of you—or less, But we're friends already?’ he added, 
turning his eager look upon her. 
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‘Yes,’ she answered simply, with a return look of cordial 
kindliness. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that there was not a single 
wrong thought in either of their hearts ; for both meant friendship 
and nothing else. Indeed, to Kath’s Irish innocence no other 
feeling for him now seemed possible—a dangerous sense of security 
for such a girl; whilst his nearest approach to any conception of a 
warmer feeling than that of friendship, for her, was a recurring 
regret that he had not known her as he now knew her, before he 
had encountered Clare. 

‘I do so wish I could help you in any way,’ he said again, 
with all his heart in his tone. 

‘You do help me very much by your sympathy. I was feeling 
so miserable when I met you, and you have cheered me greatly.’ 

‘Have 1?’ he replied eagerly. ‘Even that’s something ; but 
I wish I could do more. Not to get out of your debt,’ he added 
smiling. ‘I don’t think of you as a creditor now at all.’ 

‘Then we really are friends,’ she rejoined with an answering 
smile. The allusion was to their last conversation in the park, 
when he had spoken of the sense of obligation being sometimes a 
bar to friendship. 

‘Well, I don’t; it may be very ungrateful of me, but I never 
now think of you as one to whom I owe my life. I have written 
it off as a bad debt,’ he said with a humorous inversion of debtor 
and creditor accounts. 

‘I only hope you find it as great a relief as I do,’ she replied 
with unmistakable sincerity. 

‘ At least I find myself, as you said the other day, on a fairer 
footing for friendship. By the way, you said nothing of the other 
side—of the side of the person who confers an immense obligation. 
She ought to feel—on the same principle—very kindly towards 
the man whose life she saved,’ he said laughing. 

‘Not unless she thought it “an immense obligation,” which 
she certainly did not,’ she replied readily enough. 

In talk of this kind she was completely beguiled out of herself 
and her trouble until they reached the vicarage, when he said in 
parting : 

‘Now do remember your promise to let me know if there’s 
anything of any kind I can do. You will?’ he asked, holding her 
hand and looking eagerly into her eyes, in wait for her answer. 

‘Yes, and thank you,’ she replied with simple and sincere 
directness. As he raised his hat and turned away she wondered 
with herself at the extraordinary cheering effect of his impulsive 
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sympathy upon her. The present, the future, the whole world, 
which looked but a few moments before black as midnight to her, 
had so brightened under the glow of this sympathy that she had 
begun to hope again. 

Accordingly, the account of her father given to her uncle was 
nothing like so alarming as it would have been, if she had not 
met Herbert ; though it was sufficiently gloomy to make the vicar 
return with her at once to breakfast with his brother-in-law. 
On the way he tried to suggest in the most delicate way to Kath 
the thought which in his own mind took this shape—that her 
father was well rid of his invention craze even at the cost of illness. 
Exorcism was always a painful process to the patient, who was rent 
and torn and left for dead. 


(To be continued.) 
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WM Chict in the Night, 


I have no joy of this contract to-night, 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 

Too like the lightning which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say, It lightens !—Romeo and Juliet. 


As the express sped on its way northward through the slightly 
monotonous plains of England, I took Mary’s brief note out of my 
pocket, and read it over again. 
‘ Boynton House, near Thirsk. 
‘Dear Margaret,—Can you manage to come here for a fortnight, 
before I come to you? I want you. Cut a few dances and come 
and be buried alive with me a bit. There is no one here but my 
cousin Francis Boynton, whom I particularly want you to see. 
« Mary,’ 

Miss Boynton habitually alluded to her home in the North 
Riding as the ‘ wilds of Yorkshire,’ and when she visited us in 
London spoke of ‘rising to the surface.’ This was to propitiate 
me, I think, for she would not have exchanged for worlds. We 
were great friends—that is to say, she was good enough to confide 
all her little secrets to me without expecting the like confidence 
in return. But I was interested in that last clause of her letter, 
expressed with such unusual sobriety and reticence. That was 
why this misty autumn afternoon saw me hastening towards her 
on the wings of friendship and, I admit, of curiosity. I had heard 
of her cousin Francis, indirectly from other sources, and how it 
was hoped by the family that the cousinship would be ultimately 
merged in a nearer relation. It was the old story of contiguous 
estates and the advantages accruing to all parties, from a junction 
of Mary’s interests, as future heiress of Boynton, with her cousin’s, 
a man of considerable property in the same neighbourhood. In 
my opinion he must be disposed to fall in with their views, or what 
induced him to spend so much time shut up in a dull country 
house with his aunt and cousin on pretence of looking after their 
affairs, while his own were left to take care of themselves? 

First impressions are not worth much after a long day on the 
Great Northern, but I conceived a favourable one of the tall figure, 
clad in tweeds of sportsmanlike cut and texture, who stood in the 
porch of Boynton House by Mary’s side, holding in the turbulent 
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dogs of the household. Mrs. Boynton, a well-preserved woman 
of fifty, with carefully arranged grey hair peeping from a widow’s 
cap of the most meagre proportions, welcomed me into the 
beautiful oak-panelled hall. It was one of those fine old places 
that are far more comfortable than any drawing-room, and the in- 
variable comment of the young on entering it was, ‘ What a place 
for a dance!’ and, indeed, the Boynton ball was famous in the 
county. We approached the blazing fire, and while Mrs. Boynton 
handed me a cup of tea Mary began in her pretty babyish voice : 

‘Darling, I would have met you, indeed I would, but it is all 
Francis’ fault. You know (I didn’t) he has been up in town, and 
I quite expected you would both of you have come down by the 
5.10, and then I could kill you both with one stone—I mean two 
birds. But Francis chose to come by the 4.10,’ she concluded, 
with a pretty moue. 

‘It was the one you had telegraphed me to come by,’ put in 
Mr. Boynton, meekly. 

‘And I had to meet him with the trap and send the brougham 
for you, for he was bringing me a dress from Mrs. Nettleship’s, and 
I knew he would put the new gun-case on top of it if I were not 
there to look after him. But, never mind, you have both of you 
got here all right,’ with a sigh of relief. 

‘Which? Miss Milner, or I, or the dress?’ remarked her 
cousin, smiling at her, ‘and in spite of the sanguinary intentions 
you expressed just now.’ 

‘Francis, be quiet! And now, Margaret, my dear, tell me 

Somehow the circle narrowed itself, the male element was 
eliminated, and went to look after its dogs or something, while we 
three women plunged at once into a vortex of London gossip, into 
which my hostess entered with that genuine rapture of the country 
lady, who unfailingly takes in ‘The World,’ and is better informed 
as to the various notabilities satirised in ‘Punch’ than the more 
hardened dweller at the fountain-head of town. So familiarity 
breeds contempt. She was unfeignedly glad to see me. I was three- 
and-twenty, knew ‘everybody,’ Bohemian and otherwise, and in 
the course of several London seasons had adopted an attitude of 
dispassionate criticism towards my fellow-creatures, which, together 
with my frank and half unconscious cynicism, amused and de- 
lighted her. She looked on me as a coquette and a thorough 
woman of the world. So I was, but my worldliness was only 
superficial, and strangely liable to be overcome by the impulses 
of an excitable temperament. She considered me a capital com- 
panion for Mary, who wanted ‘ bringing out.’ 
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But Mary, little hoyden that she was, was considerably more 
éveillée than her fond mother supposed. When we were upstairs 
and were dressing for dinner in adjoining rooms, we had our real 
causerie intvme, and I opened fire on her concerning her cousin. 
How sweet and confiding she was, and how naively she informed 
me that, though ‘Cousin Francis had not asked her yet,’ in her 
own mind she had no doubt it would happen soon! Neither had 
I, even judging from the short time I had already seen’ them 
together. 

‘Darling, now don’t go and cut me out, for you know you are 
prettier and older than I.’ Mary was young enough to consider 
four years advantage in age a decided qualification. 

‘ Nonsense, child, you grow prettier every day,’ I answered 
laughing. ‘ Besides, you are not abimée with late hours like me.’ 

‘ Ah, but Margaret,’ deprecatingly, ‘ you are a kind of beauty, 
you know; they don’t ever describe my costumes in the society 
papers.’ 

‘You don’t live in London, my dear, for them to see,’ I said 
consolingly. 

It did just occur to me that the veracious chronicler of rank 
and fashion would find little food for his pen in Mary’s dress. It 
was simplicity itself, and depended mainly for its interest on 
‘Liberty’ sashes and an infinite variety of necklaces. Mary had 
been known to boast that she had one for every day in the year. 
Melon seeds, African beans, and even dried marrow-fat peas of 
a lovely sea-green hue, were pressed into the service, and alter- 
nated with precious jade and amber. There was a great deal of 
the child lingering about Mary at nineteen, but her prettiness 
was undeniable, and she could afford to dispense with the rigid 
outlines of fashion. After more frivolous conversation of this 
nature, we exchanged necklaces, ‘ to show there was no animosity,’ 
as a choice American author puts it, and sauntered down to 
dinner. 

Mr. Boynton took the head of the table, and looked thoroughly 
at home there. The servants watched his eye rather than that of 
the mistress of the house, who, in her hesitating way, deferred to 
him markedly in everything. He seemed to have a humorous 
consciousness of this, and accepted the situation with a very good 
grace. Mary sat at his right hand, and her manner to him was a 
charming combination of pretty effrontery and sweet submissive- 
ness. Even in their cousinly chaff I thought I detected an 
underlying current of sentiment, and his eye caressed her as if 
she were his peculiar property. I surveyed him at discreet 
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intervals during dinner, and smiled to myself when I remembered 
the large-eyed, aquiline-nosed, haughty ideal of Mary’s childish 
years. There was nothing remarkable in this Yorkshire squire. 
His features were irregular and uncertain in expression, but he 
had the keen eye of the sportsman, with whom quickness and 
sharpness of vision is one of the virtues daily called into play. 
He was slight, well-built, and doubtless a good rider, a good 
dancer, a good shot, and all the rest of it. He spoke low and 
seldom, and moved as gently asa woman. On the whole, I did 
not dislike him, and, as friends’ husbands go, that is saying a 
good deal. 

Mary soon put me quite au courant of affairs as far as she 
was concerned, and it became a matter of course that I should 
say to her every night in joke before she shut our door of com- 
munication, ‘ Well?’ which ejaculation, accompanied by the 
slight lifting of the eyebrows, plainly signified, ‘ Am I to congratu- 
late you?’ Then Mary would pull a long lock of her loosened 
hair over her face ‘to hide her blushes,’ and reply cheerfully, ‘ Oh, 
not yet !’ 

She did not seem in the least distressed; hers was a facile 
nature, and I think, if Francis had ridden away to-morrow, she 
would not have wept for half a day; but the dulness and lack of 
interest at Boynton House may be inferred from the fact that I 
found myself waiting for her answer with a degree of anxiety 
quite disproportionate to the event. I grew quite impatient in 
her behalf, and wished he would propose and have done with it, 
and give me the pleasure of congratulating her. He had surely 
made up his mind ; then why indulge in this protracted courtship, 
and keep us both waiting ? 

Meanwhile the subject of these nightly discussions passed his 
time, doubtless to his entire satisfaction, riding and hunting with 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and on alternate days with 
Mary, who was not allowed to over-fatigue herself. Mary looked 
her best in the saddle; she boasted, and with perfect truth, that 
she could ride ‘straighter’ than any other girl in the county, and 
it was as much as her devoted squire could do to keep pace with 
her in the field. Riding was not one of my accomplishments, 
and I passed several rather dreary afternoons in consequence. I 
used to stand at one of the long windows in the hall, and watch 
for their home-coming, when the afternoons grew mirk, and the 
drooping boughs, with their waving foliage interlaced, seemed like 
dim grey banners stretching across the drive, through which they 
threaded their way, two indistinct figures with the varying strip 
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of distance between them. I sometimes wondered, as I stood there 
with my forehead pressed against the pane: ‘ Had they been as 
far apart as that allthe time? Had 7 happened ?’ The fortnight 
passed, and on the afternoon preceding my departure, I was look- 
ing out of the window as usual, when something in the air of 
those two misty figures coming towards me struck me, and I was 
quite prepared for a hearty embrace and a whispered admission 
from Mary. 

No such thing! She did look pale when she had dismounted 
and come into the hall, but we were not left long in doubt as to 
the cause of her pallor. There was nothing lackadaisical about 
her—she had a headache—a bad headache! No, she would have 
no tea! No, she would not be spoken to! She would go to her 
own room at once, and go she did. 

I saw her comfortably established in an arm-chair by the fire 
in her own room, looking very sweet in an elaborate tea-gown, 
and not in the least lovelorn. Her eyes did not impress one with 
their dreamy languor; no shy avowal trembled on her lips. She 
had seemingly nothing to impart tome. Her mother came in a 
great state of fuss and fidget, and dismissed me, lest I should 
‘excite’ the invalid, who, as I left her, proffered an earnest request 
for as many novels by the author of ‘ Molly Bawn’ as I could find. 
I went and procured for her the food her soul loved, and then lazily 
packed my little belongings with a haunting sense of disappoint- 
ment. I should dearly have liked to witness the dénouement of 
this modest little drama. 

An hour later, when I was dressed for dinner, Mrs. Boynton 
sent her maid with a message that I was to go and speak to her. 

‘My dear,’ she exclaimed on opening her door to me, ‘ what 
a vision! You really might give Mary a few hints. The effect 
of that dead-white silk and the shining white passementerie is 
really too lovely, and it is so beautifully draped. Well, you 
London girls do know how to twist things about.’ 

She held up her hands in an esthetic rapture. Clothes were 
her bliss and her weakness, and, knowing this well, I took care not 
to stint my little fineries when I stayed at her house. 

‘How is Mary ?’ I ventured to inquire when she had fingered 
me sufficiently. 

‘Oh, that is why I sent for you. Mary ’ (solemnly) ‘is no better; 
in fact, she is just a leetle feverish. She is not coming down to 
dinner, and I have decided to stay with her.’ 

‘But could not I?’ I suggested, appalled by the enormity of 
the sacrifice. 
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‘Oh, no, thank you; she wants her own mother, poor darling, 
so will you kindly excuse me? My nephew, I am sure, will 
make an excellent host, and do not come to Mary after dinner ; 
you girls always have so much talking to do, and I want her kept 
perfectly quiet.’ 

Mentally shrugging my shoulders, I offered a little speech of 
condolence, and, since it had to be, gathered up my rustling 
draperies and went down. In the drawing-room I found my 
temporary host standing in man’s stereotyped attitude, with his 
back to the fire, looking vaguely expectant. He brightened up 
when he saw me, and came forward. 

‘I am glad I am to have the pleasure,’ he began. ‘ When each 
“ successive messenger of woe ” appeared, I began to fear the ladies 
had a private dinner-party of their own. Mrs. Gough, from Mary, 
to say she’ll dine upstairs—my aunt’s maid to say she’ll dine with 
Mary. I was just expecting an emissary from you, with some 
message of the same sort. But now you are here let us go in to 
dinner and be as cheerful as we can under the circumstances.’ 

I took his arm rather shyly, and somehow did not find what 
the novelists call my usual vivacity while the soup was being dis- 
pensed. I had really never talked to him before. Mary was apt 
to monopolise his conversation. I was a little oppressed, too, by 
the forbidding demeanour which the grave butler and his assistant 
saw fit to assume during the deplorable absence of their mis- 
tress. They went about their duties like mutes at a funeral, and 
handed us the dishes as if they were mourning scarves and 
gloves. 

But we soon changed all that. My companion, whom I had 
secretly thought rather a dull man, did his best to entertain me, 
and ‘came out’ wonderfully. There was a sameness about the 
vapouring platitudes it was too often my lot to have served up to 
me in town. I had learnt the tricks of the trade, and could almost 
anticipate the remarks of a fashionable and cultured young man 
beforehand. But Mr. Boynton had more character and novelty 
in ideas than new-fangled ways of expressing them, and it was a 
blessed change. He was thoroughly amusing. Wit is contagious, 
and I had no idea how amusing I could be till I tried. We never 
rested until the solemn butler had been obliged to deposit his 
dish of potatoes, and carry his inconvenient mirth elsewhere. I 
was laughing convulsively when my host laid down his fork and 
said gravely : 

‘Don’t you think, Miss Milner, that our merriment hardly 
befits this melancholy occasion—Mary lying ill upstairs : 
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‘Oh, but she is not so very ill!’ I exclaimed, rather hurt at 
this sudden change of front. 

‘ Tll—no,’ with a relapse into his usual manner, ‘ only tired ; it 
was the longest run of the season. But my aunt goes out of her 
mind if there is the least thing wrong about Mary. I know what 
gave her a headache—it was that hat, that ridiculous new hat.’ 

After I had left him to the enjoyment of his aunt’s excellent 
Clos Vougeot, I returned to my meditations, which had been 
somewhat interrupted, concerning his possible relations with Mary. 
Twist it about as I might, his very unsentimental bearing threw 
no light on the situation, unless it proved there was no situation 
at all. This bright devil-may-careishness was hardly consistent 
with even my modified views of the romance of courtship. Was 
that the way to speak of poor Mary’s aches and pains? On the 
contrary, he should have been distrait and silent, he should have 
alluded to the dear absent one with a mournful interest tinged 
with melancholy. No, obviously Mary’s bliss was not yet com- 
plete, and I should not have the pleasure of hearing of her happi- 
ness from her own lips. It was only a question of time, though, 
and in the meantime better a cheerful companion than a lovelorn 
swain, without a word to waste on me. Besides, I was ‘ learning 
to know ’ Mary’s husband. 

I made these reflections, seated at the piano, while my fingers 
strayed aimlessly over the keys. The subject of them came in 
softly, and I went on playing in obedience to his whispered ‘Go 
on, please.’ He sat down on the rug in front of the fire with the 
collie. His mood had changed, and he looked as thoughtful as 
the most romantic maiden could wish, as he sat there absently 
playing with the collie’s ears, but gently, like a good dog-lover. 
Perhaps some subtle wave of sympathy prompted me to choose 
the saddest songs I knew. I saw but ill, the room was very dim ; 
for personal and esthetic reasons, my hostess preferred the chas- 
tened glow of pink shaded lamps, to what she called an ‘indecent 
glare.’ I found myself playing from memory old French ditties 
and folk-songs that were part and parcel of a rather cosmopolitan 
childhood, and that I could as easily have sung in my sleep: 


Chante! rossignol, chante! tu as le coeur tant gai; 
Mais moi je me lamente, car j’ai le coeur navré. 


C’est de mon ami Pierre, qui s’en est en allé! 


There came a reproachful voice from the neighbourhood of the 
fire: ‘ Why have I never heard you sing before? ’ 
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I turned and met his inquiring eyes fixed on me; they had 
never taken much account of me before, and it seemed now as if 
they really saw me for the first time. I might have answered 
truly, ‘Because I only sing French, and your aunt doesn't 
understand it, neither, I supposed, did you,’ but I contented 
myself with, ‘ Because we generally play billiards in the evenings.’ 

‘Oh, billiards, a man gets sick of billiards! -I wish to goodness 
Mary could sing like you!’ 

I rose promptly in Mary’s defence. * Why, Mary sings beauti- 
fully. She has a wonderful voice for so young a girl, and her 
training 

‘Many a good voice is spoiled by over-cultivation,’ he remarked 
sententiously. ‘It is true she sings well, but she has not les 
larmes dans la voix like you.’ 

‘But I really can’t sing,’ I persisted. 

‘No, but you can feel.’ 

I laughed at his left-handed compliment, and went on sing- 
ing. But when I showed a disposition to stray into the modernity 
of ‘ Lakmné’ he raised his hand. 

‘No more; if you are willing to do me a pleasure let me pre- 
serve the impression of what has delighted me so much.’ 

‘No, indeed, no more! You have no idea how late it is,’ said I 
rising. ‘I must go; I may possibly be admitted to an interview 
with Mary.’ 

‘Say good-night to her for me,’ he said gaily, shaking off his 
mood with an obvious effort ; ‘and let me thank you for a very 
delightful evening. Perhaps you will sing again to-morrow.’ 

He had evidently forgotten that I was leaving early next 
morning. Lighting my candle for me, he bade me a courteous 
good-night. I thought it was highly probable that I should not 
see him again, as I started early in the morning, so I threw a little 
conscious farewell into my good-night and went upstairs thought- 
fully, without looking round, though I felt that he was watching 
me as I went. 

Mary’s maid met me at the door of her room. ‘If you please, 
miss,’ she said, ‘ mistress has gone to bed and left orders as Miss 
Mary is not to be disturbed. Miss Mary, she bade me tell you, 
miss, that she would be sure and see you in the morning.’ 

This was all very cheerless and unsatisfactory. I went to my 
room and lazily took a little jewelled serpent out of my hair, by 
way of beginning to undress, but I stopped there and wandered 

disconsolately about, feeling very dissatisfied and restless. There 
was very little wind stirring, all the noises about the house were 
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gradually stilled, and only the short, sharp bark of Mary’s mastiff 
smote the silence. I had not seen my hostess or her daughter for 
so long that I felt somehow as if Mr. Boynton and myself were 
the only persons in the house. Indeed, my late companion 
dominated my thoughts most unaccountably. I wished I could lose 
myself in a book awhile and get rid of this unreasonable obsession. 
Unluckily, I had restored every book to its rightful place on the 
library-shelves that very morning, and I could only find a volume 
of ‘Proverbial Philosophy’ and ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ which were there 
when I came, and did not promise to be of a very engrossing 
character. I was tired, but too restless to sleep; I needed a 
complete change of mental atmosphere. 

I opened my door and slipped noiselessly out. My footsteps 
were lost on the soft carpeting of the long gallery that ran half 
round the house and looked down on the square hall—on one 
side warmth and light, on the other the row of long windows, 
through which the stars shone coldly down, glittering with frost. 
I came to the head of the staircase and saw I was not alone, for 
there stood Mr. Boynton by the lamp, reading a letter with his 
back turned to me. He stood motionless, while the tall clock 
ticked on with dreary indifference over his head. 

All the rooms leading off the hall were in darkness—gaping 
chasms of blackness—contrasting strongly with its warmth and 
brightness. The oak-panelling of the walls and the heavily em- 
bossed pillars of the gallery glowed with rich colour, every boss 
and curious moulding reflected the light a thousandfold, while 
even the goodly row of guns and fowling-pieces seemed to emit 
answering gleams of their own. The wood fire on the hearth 
burned low, with blue and green flames, while each charred log 
fell away in its dead whiteness from the rest, with a gentle 
monotonous rustle. The physical effect of this combination of 
light and glow was almost overpowering in its luxuriousness. 

How long did Mr. Boynton mean to stay there and bar my way 
to the library? Idid not feel inclined to enter anew into conversa- 
tion, so I leaned my bare arms on the balustrade and waited my 
opportunity. The smell of the heavily-scented flowers I wore in 
my dress intoxicated me, and lulled me into a state of pleasant in- 
sensibility. I took no count of time, but watched the scarified 
logs falling apart and wondered when he would go. Oddly enough, 
I never dreamed of his looking up, nor would he, perhaps, have 
done so if one of my heavy headed roses had not fallen out of my 
dress with a dull thud on the parquet floor. 

Mr. Boynton hastily thrust the letter he was reading into his 
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pocket, and looked up at me with a slight exclamation, and thence 
to the rose—a pink blot on the shimmering floor. 

‘Do you want it?’ he asked, picking it up; but he did not 
give it me, and went on, smiling: ‘Can you not make up your 
mind to put off that lovely dress ?’ 

I was relieved when I found he was not coming up with the 
rose, and, like a queen from the vantage ground of a fortress, 
began to parley with my subject—Mary’s subject. 

‘Tam glad you admire it,’ I replied demurely, but with an air 
of dismissing the matter—he had curious eyes, I thought, as he 
looked up at me—‘ I was coming to get a book.’ 

‘You can’t see to find one. The lights are all turned out. I 
was just going my rounds to see everything was safe. I will get 
you one.’ 

‘If you will.’ 

‘Would you like the “ Report of the Committee of Psychical 
Research” ? I can lay my hand on that, for I saw it in the morning- 
room to-day. By rights it should emit a faint white light, ought 
it not ?’ 

‘Like a luminous match-box,’ I retorted; ‘but the cheating 
things never really “loom.” No, not that, I am afraid of ghosts 
at night.’ 

‘A saving clause! You are like a fair spirit yourself in that 
white dress. Very well, I’ll use my discretion.’ 

He lit a candle and disappeared. I don’t know how long he 
was gone, but before he returned I grew quite nervous. It struck 
twelve, there was not another soul stirring in the house, and I 
began to wish I had gone without my book. I had visions of 
my hostess’s stately form in dressing-gown and slippers coming 
down the corridor and finding me here awaiting the return of a 
tardy knight-errant. I wished people would not be so helpful. 
I was on the point of vanishing discreetly, when Mr. Boynton re- 
appeared, looking rather dazed. 

‘You have been away seven years without knowing it!’ I cried 
nervously. ‘Did you see a spirit ?’ 

‘Only you,’ he answered, so low that I could not be sure of 
the words, coming to the foot of the stairs and holding outa 
book. 

‘Thank you,’ I said, taking it hastily. ‘I must really go. 
Good-night.’ 

‘Why do you go?’ he asked quickly, coming to within three 
or four steps of me. ‘Is that all the thanks I am to have?’ 

‘I am very grateful,’ I said, turning to go. 
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‘If I give you back your rose, will you give me your hand to 
kiss ?’ said he lightly. 

‘I don’t want the rose,’ I answered, rather confused by this 
audacious speech, and then, with utter inconsequence, held out 
my hand to him dramatically, prompted perhaps by his reverential 
attitude and my elevation on the stairs above him. He took it, 
touched it with his lips, and kept it till our eyes met, when he 
came nearer and kissed me! 

I caught hold of the balustrade to prevent myself from falling, 
and my eyelids closed for very shame. I wished I were dead, 
that I had died young, and had never grown up to be disgraced. 
How, in one moment, could I have sunk to the lowest level of 
flirtation ? Why, this man was a stranger! We had never been 
alone together before, and he had rather neglected me than other- 
wise. How dared he! Nay, why not? I had neither spoken 
nor shrunk from him. I had submitted with a kind of charmed 
acquiescence, which the least vain of men could only have inter- 
preted in one way. He had not taken me by surprise, and he 
knew it. A coquette, Mrs. Boynton thought me, but her wildest 
imaginations would never have led her to believe this of me! 

I raised my head at last, and, with crimson cheeks and misty 
eyes, ventured to look towards my companion, who had sunk into 
the window-seat with his head in his hands. I wished he would 
put out a finger to stay me in this whirling world, or even arrest 
the stolid insistence of the ticking clock fora moment. But he 
and I could never look each other in the face again! I thought 
of the haven of my quiet room, with the pure pale globe of light 
shining on the curtains, and the night wind gently swaying them 
to and fro. Sighing wearily, I moved away from the sheltering 
pillar. Some of my glistening embroideries caught on a projecting 
corner of the balustrade and wound themselves round it, but my 
trembling fingers vainly sought to disengage them. At the 
troubled exclamation I gave, he looked up, and, seeing I was 
caught, stooped to release me, while I stood, a chafing prisoner, 
looking down on his bowed head. He had brown hair, with a 
strong tendency to curl, which was sedulously corrected. I noticed 
this, and the way the beads of my dress went pattering on to the 
floor below with a little metallic tinkle. Perhaps he was clumsy 
too. I looked forward with anguish to the moment when, his 
task accomplished, he would rise, and I should have to meet his 
eyes. He would begin to apologise, and I, how could I accept his 
excuses as if he were the only transgressor ? Had not my passivity 
implied acquiescence? Oh, why had I not the right to be angry ? 
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It was done at last and he rose; I made a desperate attempt 
to escape, but he planted himself in my path. ‘Let me speak, 
Miss Milner’; I most humbly beg your pardon; I know there 
is no excuse for me—none! Nothing I can say will alter the fact 
that I have behaved shamefully.’ 

I tried again to pass, but he went on: ‘What can you think 
of me? Think of me as a boor, as a barbarian—anything that is 
uncivilised, anything that will help to explain my conduct. What 
can I do to express my penitence ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ I answered, almost inaudibly. 

‘I will not try to avail myself of the vulgar excuse of having 
been fascinated—led away by—but that is naturally a reason you 
would never comprehend.’ 

I looked away in an agony of shame. 

‘I understand; you cannot bear the sight of me! I can at 
least promise that you shall never again be offended by that—but 
I beg of you, Miss Milner, for the sake of our common friendship, 
for the sake of the happy time we have had together, to forgive 
me. Indeed, indeed, you must!’ 

Mary! All my fancies about the afternoon’s ride rushed into 
my mind. Was he engaged to Mary, and had he done her and 
me this wrong? The answer came sullenly, in spite of myself: 

‘No, I never can. I am so tired, let me go!’ 

If I could only get to my own room, and end this disgraceful 
scene! Mr. Boynton bad ceased to bar my passage, and stood 
motionless in deep thought. As I moved to go, he came close to 
me, however, and gently took my passive hand. 

‘Margaret !’—why did he call me by my Christian name ?— 
‘you must listen. This is not the first time that a kiss has been 
the prelude to an engagement. A man may kiss the woman he 
is going to marry.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ I answered stupidly. 

‘I mean that I am your lover, if you will have me. I shall 
have the loveliest wife in England.’ 

A pause, during which I gazed aside, avoiding his eager eyes. 

‘ Now, will you forgive me, Miss Milner ?’ 

‘ Oh, let me think,’ I begged helplessly, ‘and Mary!’ 

‘Mary! Mary is a dear, sweet girl, but I am not bound to 
Mary,’ here he choked a little (ah, Mary, your triumph was there !). 
‘I never kissed Mary.’ 

Ah no, indeed! but if a taunt were implied, I was too 
humble to resent it. The mention of her changed the current of 
my thoug hts, and reminded me that there were other people in the 
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world besides myself and him. I had been on the point of yielding. 
His eyes were fixed on mine with a light of love in them very 
hard to withstand, were it real or fictitious. I was young; he 
was the only man who had ever kissed me, and I had it from his 
own lips that he was free. His proposal seemed at that moment 
to offer the only possible means of escape from a situation 
which was all but unendurable. Mechanically I fingered my 
necklace—it was one of Mary’s, by the way—and considered 
the matter in its more mundane aspect. Next morning, then, 
I should tell them all—what would at least surprise them— 
that I, the stranger within their gates, was engaged to the very 
man who had been, for the last month or so, more or less on the 
footing of Mary’s own lover. How well it would sound! They 
could never believe that he loved me! Nay, how could I believe 
it? Had he not had every opportunity for an honourable court- 
ship of me? He had never paid me the least attention beyond a 
natural kindness for Mary’s intimate friend. Ah no! this was 
the generous impulse of an honourable man, anxious to repair 
the pride he had wounded. He would raise me in my own esteem 
at the expense of his own happiness, and thus for ever separate 
himself from the girl he really loved and who was infinitely 
more suited to him than I. No, better have my disgrace 
blazoned forth in the eyes of the whole world; and at the moment 
my over-excited fancy pictured no less. I found my tongue. 

‘Mr. Boynton, I was very wrong just now when I said I could 
not forgive you. I do forgive you with all my heart. Let us 
forget it all if we can. Good-night!’ 

‘Forget! Forgive! But all that is nothing, if we love each 
other. Dearest Miss Milner—Margaret—ah, do not shrink from 
me—you did not just now.’ 

‘More shame for me!’ I muttered; he might have spared me 
that. 
‘Forgive me. I meant that you did not seem actually to dis- 
like me. Believe me, I have loved you all these days; but it 
needed this night to tell me so. You looked so lovely. I really 
did see a ghost in the library ; that was when I first began to think 
of you and knew I loved you.’ 

‘No, Mr. Boynton, do not say any more, it only makes it worse. 
You have paid me the greatest compliment in your power. I 
feel it deeply; but, since you force me to say it, I cannot marry 
you.’ 

‘Why ?’ 
‘ Because I do not love you,’ I answered coldly. His obvious 
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incredulity was very galling; it was, however, my punishment. 
My purposely measured tones must have impressed him with their 
accent of truth and cooled the passion my unexpected resistance 
had stimulated. It cost me something to utter them. He stood 
there looking gloomily at the stars. The light had gone out of 
his eyes, and his whole attitude was nerveless and languid. 
Wisdom was justified, for the reaction had set in. 

‘Good-night, I am going,’ I said gently. 

‘Go, then,’ he answered wearily and resentfully, coming for- 
ward, ‘I see you do not believe in me.’ 

The words were regretful, but the accent was that of one who 
had given up the game. I had not been a woman if a sudden 
pang of renunciation had not followed my noting of this. 

‘I know you better than you know yourself at this moment, 
Mr. Boynton, and I will prove it to you if you will answer me 
truly. Did the thought of making me your wife ever so much 
as occur to you until—this happened ?’ 

‘Frankly,’ replied Mr. Boynton, ‘I can’t say it did; but that,’ 
he added hastily, ‘ makes no difference now. I wish ‘ 

‘I will not hear any more,’ I interrupted, affecting a hardness 
and cynicism of manner I was far from feeling, to make an end of 
this. ‘Let us, if you please, assume the commonplace view of 
the matter. Grant that you have offended me—you have apolo- 
gised, and I have accepted your apologies. I “declare my honour 
satisfied,” as they say in the duels. But I forgive you only on 
one condition, that you never in any way allude to this after to- 
night. I ask you for your word of honour. Do you give it?’ 

‘You force me,’ he answered angrily. 

‘Good, then,’ and I gave him my hand in token of amity. 

‘Miss Milner,’ he began, retaining it, but I tore it away and 
fled to my own room, where I flung myself down and did not even 
think for a few minutes. I rose presently and undressed, looking 
round the room I had left only an hour ago and which now struck 
me as strange and unfamiliar. So much had happened since 
then! I was tired enough now in all conscience, and slept a 
feverish sleep till morning. 

I woke to the general air of desolation cast over a room by 
the gaping trunks and other signs of approaching departure. I had 
forgotten to turn out the gas or to close the curtains. A chill 
dawn had broken, and dimly irradiated the room. There was 
something weird and uncomfortable in the mixture of lights ; and 
I lay and ‘ watched the casement slowly glow a glimmering square ’ 
in a kind of willing trance. I hated the day that was coming. 
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‘A note fro you, miss,’ said the maid, brusquely coming to my 
bedside. Itwas a note from Mr. Boynton. I read it almost with- 
out surprise. Somehow I knew that things would not end where 
they did last night. 


‘Dear, dear Miss Milner,—You must have known that I could 
not have let you go like this. You sayI do not love you! Then 
what is the feeling I have for you? I have never felt, and never 
hope to feel again, for any woman as I do for you. Indeed it is 
true that I have not known you long; but one night like the last 
ought to count as a lifetime. Must a fatal act of presumption 
lose you to me for ever? Your refusal last night was most de- 
cisive—indeed I had no right to expect anything different ; but 
I cannot give up all hope. Is it quite impossible for you ever to 
love me? You have closed my mouth with a promise; you know 
I can do nothing and say nothing unless you give me leave. Will 
you wear these flowers (they are all I could find) if I may speak 
again ? 

‘Francis BoyNTON.’ 


Some pale purple autumn crocuses had fallen out as I read. 
They were freshly gathered and wet with the chill morning dews. 
He must have been to the high garden to gatherthem, though it was 
only six o’clock. Sleep, then, ifhe had slept, had not brought coun- 
sel, and last night’s struggle was to be revived. I do not know if 
my resolution was shaken ; I was possessed by a dogged, unthinking 
obstinacy. I dressed myself and arranged my hair with scrupu- 
lous exactness, so as to afford no clue to my mental condition, and 
I was glad to see that only my eyes with their great purple rings 
testified to it. At a quarter to eight I went into Mary’s room, 
by way of gathering a little courage. I hoped she would talk to 
me of ‘ Francis ’ with her usual air of ownership. I found her rosily 
nestled in bed looking the picture of health and comfort. 

‘I don’t look as if I ever meant to get up, do I?’ she re- 
marked complacently ; ‘ but I am coming down to breakfast, as it 
is your last morning.’ 

‘But ought you?’I said deterrently. Matters were compli- 
cated enough without Mary. 

‘Oh, of course mother will object, but I shall come if I die 
for it.’ 

I did not consider the contingency as imminent. Mary’s 
solicitude about her own health was quite abnormal in one so 
young; but her complexion certainly justified the care she took of 
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it. Her offer represented a prodigious amount of affection, for 
which I was grateful just then. 

‘What are those ?’ she asked, taking the crocuses out of the 
hand in which I was absently clasping them. ‘Oh, give them to 
me. Why, they smell of heliotrope !’ 

So they did—her cousin’s favourite scent; he must have tried 
to dry them on his handkerchief. Luckily, Mary did not jump to 
conclusions. 

‘Take them, dear,’ I answered hurriedly, ‘and wear them for 
me.’ 

Fate was indeed working for me or against me. If Mary wore 
the flowers he had intended for me, he could not fail to draw the 
inference. I sent away Mary’s maid and myself assisted her to 
rise. She could never understand my sudden interest in her 
toilette. I wanted to be sure she wore the flowers; neither could 
I bear to be left alone. When the gong sounded, I slipped into 
the breakfast-room behind her sheltering skirts, and, hastily 
saluting my hostess, got into my place without directly looking 
at Mr. Boynton. Not so Mary; she was surprised to see her 
cousin. 

‘Good boy,’ she said patronisingly, patting his shoulder as 
she passed, ‘ Margaret will be flattered at your coming down at 
this untimely hour to see the last of her.’ 

‘I have to be at Spindleston by nine,’ he answered sullenly, 
sinking back into his chair with a dull look of pain and dis- 
appointment. 

I had caught his eager glance at me to assure himself whether 
I wore his flowers or no. I think he fully expected to see them 
there; for I heard him grind his teeth when his raking gaze failed 
to discover them. I sat there, drinking coffee so hot that it 
nearly scalded me, with the most complete indifference. I hardly 
dared raise my eyes lest I met his, burning with passionate in- 
quiry. I preserved a sufficiently even demeanour to avoid drawing 
down on myself any of Mary’s ceaseless flow of chaff. She was 
in high spirits, and talked incessantly. She always teased her 
cousin, and to-day his taciturnity stimulated her to unusual efforts 
in this line. ‘ Marmalade, Francis,’ she insinuated at his elbow, 
‘for the fourth time of asking.’ There was a sharp crack caused 
by the collision of the marmalade jar with a plate, which its 
owner had pushed away angrily. Mr. Boynton had suddenly be- 
come aware of the crocuses in the bosom of Mary’s gown, as she 
leant towards him. It was enough! He got up and left the 
room, muttering something incoherent about ‘ no time to lose.’ 
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His abrupt departure struck Mary as rude, and she did not 
hesitate to say so; but I could almost have cried with relief. I 
knew I had acted my self-imposed part thoroughly. I had built 
up an icy wall of forgetfulness between us. I had gossiped and 
exchanged the light trivialities of a farewell meal with the others 
with a manner untinged by any reminiscence of last night. 
Thank Heaven! we were ‘strangers yet,’ and should remain so 
till he married Mary and thus justified my course. And yet 
—and yet—if this was not love that tightened my heartstrings and 
drew the mist. before my eyes it was at least its likeness, and 
perhaps the nearest approach to that passion I should ever feel. 
All the future was uncertainty to me. 

I possessed my soul in patience till I heard the welcome 
crunch of wheels on the gravel. Mary escorted me to the car- 
riage with many apologies for not coming to the station with me, 
put the morning was ‘ too raw’ for her, and her mother could not 
say enough about the ‘unpardonable imprudence’ of coming 
downstairs at all. Francis Boynton was nowhere to be seen, and 
I was pressed to leave a message for him. I told Mary to make 
it up out of her own head, and sank back in the carriage with a 
sigh of relief. 

For a long while on the road in front of me I distinguished 
a grey figure walking with a couple of dogs; but not until the 
carriage came up with him did I recognise the wayfarer to be Mr. 
Boynton. 

I do not think, in point of fact, that I had much to answer 
for, as far as he was concerned—I who had in truth only entered into 
his life last night—but I fairly quailed under the stinging re- 
proach of his regard. I could hardly force myself to pass him ; 
and my hand moved towards the check-string ; but Fate so willed 
it that while I hesitated the coachman chose that moment to 
whip up his horses. Mr. Boynton raised his cap, and I was 
gone ! 

I did not hear his name mentioned for six months, and then 
it no longer caused me the slightest emotion. Mary’s visit was 
postponed, and, when she did come, it was to be bridesmaid at my 
marriage with Lord Westenhanger. I heard from her then that 
Francis Boynton had gone abroad and was at present shooting big 
game in Africa. Mary was not engaged; but I hoped that, when 
her cousin returned, he would make up for lost time. I heard 
no more of either of them until my husband and I returned from 

a visit to America in the autumn and found a letter from her. 
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‘ Margaret, my dear,—Francis has come back and has asked me 
to marry him. I don’t suppose this is news to you, it was such a 
settled thing always. In fact, it does seem rather dull to get 
engaged to a person who has been devoted to one ever since one 
was a child; but I dare say that feeling will wear off. If novelty 
does, why not dulness? Oh, what nonsense this is! Iam really 
too happy for anything, andI know you will be pleased. Francis 
wishes me to say that he claims henceforward an equal share in 
your friendship, and indeed I am sure we shall all be great friends. 


I will write again soon.—Mary.’ 
VIOLET HERRIES. 








'The common grey African parrots are known on the West Coast as 


Congo Crows.’ 
VOL, LXIX, 


THUNDERING surf, and waving palm-fans— 


WM ‘Congo Crow,’ ! 


Southern sky, with other stars— 
Is it these you sit and think of, 

Blinking at me through the bars ? 
Oh! you look so wise and solemn— 

There must be so much you know, 
Fitter for Athena’s emblem 

Than a common Congo Crow! 


Judging by your aspect solely, 
I should deem you, seated there, 
Older than the Sphinx of Gizeh— 
Wise as She—if not so fair. 
Oh ! we coax, and wait, and listen, 
In a reverent kind of way— 
Quite oracularly mystic 
Are the words you deign to say. 


Once the swart dove Ethiopian, 
(Pilgrim o’er the Libyan brine,) 

Spake the words of divination, 
Crooning at Dodona’s shrine. 


Dove indeed! 


What brain-power ever 


Had a dove, I’d like to know ? 
No! my bird !—Dodona’s priestess 
Was, like you, a Congo Crow! 


Do you mind, by ‘ Zairé longo’ 
Still the tree that held your nest ? 
Does there ever flame resentment, 
In the silence of your breast, 


’Gainst the skinny Black who caught you 


By the legs, and made you cry, 
And, in language of Mputu, 
Taught you to say ‘ Papagay ?’ 
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A ‘CONGO CROW? 


Uttering, like a waif from Babel, 
Scraps of language all astray— 

‘Nom de guerre,’ and ‘ Shut up, will you ?’ 
And Bakumu ‘ Sennené !’— 

Whistling, twittering, laughing, mewing, 
Or, with dovelike murmurs low, 

Nestling on my shoulder, asking 
Kisses—that’s a Congo Crow! 


Sometimes, too—we must not blink it— 
Shrieking shrieks to wake the dead— 
Shrieks as drear and desolating 
As Cassandra’s tones of dread .. . 
Want to sit upon my finger ?— 
Come out, then, and—edpnpei, 
Let’s have no more Pythian raptures ! 
Quetadinho! Papagay! 
A, WERNER. 





Che Professor's Problem, 


I. 


‘I am quite unable to understand it,’ said the Professor sighing. 

If the Professor found himself at fault, most of his friends 
would have concluded that the subject must have been one re- 
markably difficult of comprehension, for he had spent some of the 
best years of his life over problems so exceedingly knotty that 
they were wont to speak of him as ‘a wonderfully clever man; 
all the learned ’ologies, you know, my dear; don’t ask me to 
explain,’ with that absence of definition which adds so much to 
fame. 

And yet, after all, it was nothing so very remarkable or extra- 
ordinary over which he was puzzling himself. The freak of man 
and the caprice of woman would have summed it all up; but the 
only ology it had to do with happened to be the one the Professor 
knew nothing about. 

‘A strange thing—an unaccountable thing!’ he repeated 
emphatically. ‘That, because poor Phillimore fancied me, he 
should leave me the care of a child! Dear, dear me, if he had 
only devoted a little more time to the Greek particles! It was a 
sad mistake! Eight years! Has the child really lived with us 
eight years? I suppose it must be so; and, as Rachel says, she 
is a woman now, and she has found for some time, I fear, the 
house too dull for her. J have not found it dull,’ mused the 
Professor, a tinge of sadness in his tone. ‘The years have been 
happy—the happiest and pleasantest I have known—-since little 
Hetty came. Iam sure I never knew how much a young girl 
has it in her power to brighten the place she lives in. How 
cheerful it has been to hear her steps about the place! How we 
should miss her—Rachel and I—if she were to leave! But I 
have been neglecting her. I have forgotten that she needs 
something brighter than the monotonous tenor of her life here. 
No, she is not happy ; now that I come to think of it, I have not 
heard her singing for some time.’ 

He fell into thought. ‘I am to blame,’ he said at last aloud ; 
‘the house is dull for her, and I am dull, and Rachel is dull. I 
ought to have thought of it before. Iam not fitted, Heaven knows ! 
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to have the charge of a young creature like that. Iam afraid 
Phillimore made a sad mistake, so far as her happiness was con- 
cerned, when he left her to us. I wonder what are a young girl’s 
usual anticipations—what surroundings she requires? It must 
be dull—I can see that now—to be so constantly with Rachel. 
I have even found Rachel a little monotonous myself. Yet, 
after all, I understand so little of womenkind!’ ejaculated the 
Professor sadly. 

‘The philosophers,’ he uttered musingly at last, ‘ they had 
something to say about women, I believe.’ 

He stretched out his hand, and partly tilted the back of a 
book, then let it reassume its position, and scanned his crowded 
shelves further. ‘Great thinkers have not disdained the subject. 
I am sorry little Hetty has given up her singing. Well, well,’ he 
added, as he took down a ponderous tome, ‘ we will hope for better 
things. I am anxious to do my duty by the child.’ 

An hour had slipped away, and the Professor, deep in thought, 
had laid down his book for a time, and was gazing, a certain 
vague sadness perceptible in his countenance, at the fair spring 
sky seen through the fast-shut window. He was so absorbed that 
he did not hear a light step pass the door, nor did he even notice 
it when the step hesitated. The door was gently opened, and the 
subject of his thoughts glanced in. 

If he had observed it, he would not have imagined for a 
moment that the action denoted any particular interest in him- 
self. It was her way—a pretty, engaging way little Hetty had 
had from a child—that saucy, depreciatory glance at the philoso- 
phers on their shelves. The philosopher in his chair had grown 
wont to look for it when she passed. 

‘ Little Hetty’ was a woman, a young woman certainly, and 
a very pretty and bright-eyed one; but the fact that she had 
quite grown up would long ago have been apparent to any eyes 
but Mr. Rochester’s. She had a charming, rounded figure; the 
prettiest little lovelocks, chestnut and curling, framed the piquancy 
of her face ; her eyes alone were childish. Innocent, soft-fringed, 
brown eyes they were, as clear as a moorland pool, yet wilful 
enough at times when Hetty chose, and, as a child, she had 
chosen tolerably often. And there was quite a womanly air of 
decision about her. She considered she had arrived at years of 
discretion, and knew her own mind. For the matter of that, 
she had known her own mind for a long time, and she felt it to 
be a thousand pities the Professor did not know his. 

Hetty closed the door with a sigh, and went slowly upstairs to 
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her own room, sitting down, when she had reached it, not far from 
the glass. She had been accustomed to admire, being young and 
pretty, her own pleasing reflection ; but it had in some way lost 
its charm for her lately. She had begun to object to her hair, 
which was curly and would not keep smooth, also to the youthful 
curve of her cheeks, with other small details. 

‘It will always be the same,’ asserted Hetty at last aloud, for 
there was no one by to hear her, and she shook her head scorn- 
fully, contemningly, at her pretty image in the mirror. ‘I know 
what he thinks. Because he is sixteen or seventeen years older 
than I am, and because he has thought and thought till he is 
getting bald, and his nice chestnut hair is growing a little grey, 
and because he loves those miserable philosophers—musty, de- 
testable, stony-hearted old things !—that nothing young, or bright, 
or cheerful can ever have anything to do with him. Why can’t 
he see that he is only thirty-eight after all? He’s not bent in 
two yet, in spite of his books. The looking-glass might tell him a 
little; and he has the nicest dark eyes I ever saw, and he is a 
muFF! He is miserable if I go away for a day—Miss Rachel 
always says so—and he follows me about the room with his eyes ; 
and he loves me—I know he loves me—if he 7s as blind as a bat! 

‘And I am a woman grown,’ murmured little Hetty softly, 
‘and I have seen other people now; and I know, what I have 
known for ever so long, that there is nobody—nobody like him. 
And he will never, never find it out. I shall actually—have— 
to—propose—to—him—myself !’ 


It was striking twelve downstairs; the Professor pushed 
his book away, and gave a long and heavy sigh. ‘It appears 
evident,’ he said musingly, a tinge of sadness in his tone, ‘ that 
woman from time immemorial has always found her proper sphere 
and her greatest happiness in the capacities of wife and mother. 
I must find a home for little Hetty. It is right that I should 
do my duty by the child.’ 


II. 


‘ FREDERICK WILBERFORCE, said the Professor musingly ; ‘ would 
he do for Hetty? He is a little old—a good six years her senior, 
I dare say ; but it is just possible that she might not object to 
that disparity. He is a pleasant young fellow, and is, on the 
whole, I think, the most desirable of the young men of our 
acquaintance, I hope he will make the child happy,’ added her 
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guardian, with lips a little compressed. ‘I should like to make 
some inquiries about him if I knew how to set to work. 

‘Charles Warrington; really, now I come to think of it, we 
know a good many young men. The child need not be without 
choice. In fact, it is rather a wonder, though I know so little of 
the ways of women, that it has never occurred to her to think of 
these things for herself. He takes some interest in science, 
Hetty may not like him so well on that account. Poor young 
thing!’ said her guardian rather sadly, ‘I am afraid she has had more 
than enough of that kind of thing here. No, young Warrington 
is steady and intelligent, but he is not so likely to be the subject 
of a girl’s fancy as the other. He is a little too quiet, I take it, 
and would serve to remind her of us, and I have already been 
careless enough of the poor child’s happiness.’ 

He rose from the table and closed a book lying open before 
him, and for a moment Mr. Rochester looked ten years older, 
lined, and careworn, and pale. And then, with an irrepressible 
sigh, he went slowly out of the room. 

It was an April morning, sweet and fresh. The sunshine 
gave even his dull dining-room some brightness. It made quite 
a radiance around Hetty, who was sitting in the window-seat 
gazing absently out, some work untouched in her lap, and as 
the Professor entered he was struck by a certain wistfulness in 
the girl’s face. It wasall true. Rachel, with a woman’s better 
knowledge of woman, had reached the truth of the case. Little 
Hetty was a child no longer. She had turned into a woman, and 
he, wrapped up in musty books, had been idly content to let her 
brighten his life and his sister’s. He had not done his duty by 
the child. What would poor Phillimore say if he could come 
back again? But he would repair his fault. 

‘ Looking out at the sunshine, Hetty ?’ he said, taking a chair 
near her. The light dazzled him a little; his eyes were not so 
young as hers, and he had tried them considerably of late years. 
But Hetty—it would have taken a strong light, he thought as he 
looked at her, to dazzle those bright, childish eyes, clear and un- 
dimmed. 

_ Yes,’ said Hetty simply. A tinge of melancholy in her voice 
‘reached the Professor’s ear, suddenly grown keen. He moved his 
chair a little, so that the light did not shine so strongly in his 
face, and looked at her wistfully. 

What a pretty creature she was! how fresh and engaging !— 
like a rose dropped by some careless hand in a dusty and dim 
library. He wondered vaguely if all young girls had such child- 
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like ways about them, such adorably pretty upward glances. Yes, 
he should miss her terribly; the house would be another place 
without her. 

‘I have been thinking, Hetty,’ the Professor began, and paused, 
embarrassed, at a loss for words. 

‘Yes; that is what you generally are occupied in doing,’ said 
Miss Hetty demurely. There was the least little sparkle of mis- 
chief in her eyes. 

‘Well, perhaps so; too much, I am afraid,’ returned the Pro- 
fessor, a trifle surprised. ‘I have forgotten a good many things, 
wrapped up in my books—my duty among others, and my duty to 
you, Hetty, in particular. Rachel tells me you are two-and- 
twenty.’ 

‘Twenty-two last month.’ 

‘Twenty-two! And you werea child only yesterday! Surely 
it was but the other day that you were running about the house 
in short frocks! It seems impossible!’ ejaculated the poor Pro- 
fessor sadly. 

‘What seems impossible? That I should ever grow up?’ 

‘It has seemed impossible to me, I am afraid, while you have 
been growing up all the time. It was only that my eyes were 
dull, my dear; you are not really a child—now.’ 

‘No,’ Hetty rejoined, gravely and quietly; it smote her 
guardian with a pang. How much, indeed, must he have ne- 
glected her when a young girl could speak so seriously—almost 
sadly. Well, he would not be neglectful any more. 

‘You are outgrowing us, my dear,’ he said gently, taking her 
hand in his in a fatherly, if somewhat wistful, manner. ‘ You 
need something brighter and younger in your life. There is only 
one thing I have no cause to reproach myself with ; I have never 
refused invitations for you, and you have had a good many oppor- 
tunities of seeing young people of your ownage. What you need 
is to live among them, to have companionship. I want to see you 
happy, Hetty.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she rejoined. The Professor, listening anxiously, 
felt a curious contraction of the heart. It was alltrue, then; she 
accepted his statements as fact ; she had long ago recognised it in 
her own mind as such. 

‘I have been thinking a great deal of you, my dear, since 
Rachel pointed this out to me; and, as I feel myself to be very 
ignorant, I have been reading as well as thinking. Shall I tell 
you the result of my studies ?’ 
Hetty’s pretty lips were curved. 
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‘Oh, certainly,’ she returned curtly, with a very slight pretence 
at interest. 

‘It appears to be universally agreed that, in all ages of the 
world, Hetty, woman finds her proper sphere, the round of duty 
most congenial to her, the happiest, fullest life,’ said the Professor 
simply, dropping for the moment the more bookish phrases, ‘in 
the home—in married life, my dear.’ 

He had uttered it now; he had suggested the parting with 
her that would leave the house empty. Yes, quite empty; never 
to be young and bright and sunshiny any more. He had begun to 
be well aware, by this time, that all the sunshine would go with 
her. But he had done his duty; and it might be that she did 


not care so much for the life he had alluded to as others of her 
sex 


















































‘What do you think about it, my child ?’ he asked, for Hetty 
had not yet responded ; and a slight giddiness had come over the 
Professor, as, he told himself, he was not used to changes. 

‘I think,’ said Hetty, with a sudden lovely, overwhelming 
flush of colour, and—after one sunny, wilful glance at him—with 
downcast eyes, ‘that your philosophers, for once, are right.’ 

There was a short silence. ‘I am sorry, my dear,’ said the 
Professor patiently, breaking it at last, ‘that this kind of thing 
never occurred to me before ; I did not know you were not happy 
here.’ 

‘I am happy! I have always been happy here!’ cried Hetty 
indignantly ; and tears, half of remorse, half of vexation, stood 
in her brown eyes. ‘It was only that you said—that you thought 
—that home life was a pleasant thing, in the abstract.’ 

‘I hope you may find it a pleasant and a happy thing, but not 
in the abstract,’ returned her guardian, with a smile that was 
rather wistful. ‘You have made the house very happy, and I 
shall miss you wofully. Rachel will miss you.’ 

‘It is all very much in the abstract at present, I think,’ Hetty 
rejoined, her red lips taking a scornful curve again. ‘Still, 1 am 
glad you would miss me.’ 

‘My child,’ said Mr. Rochester simply—he put out his hand 
as he spoke, and took hers in a close, protecting clasp— it would 
not be kind to you to tell you how much I shall miss you!’ 

‘Then I will never leave,’ said Hetty quietly. The archness 
had left her face, a little sigh escaped her. 

‘Qn the contrary, I hope and trust you may ; life holds some- 


thing brighter far for you than this,’ returned the Professor; and 
he released the little hand he held, 
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‘It was very kind of you to leave your books for the express 
purpose of making depressing remarks, Mr. Rochester,’ said Hetty, 
with sudden, inexplicable coldness. What a very engaging child 
she was, and how well her wilful ways became her! A child! no, 
a woman! He must not forget that fact again. 

‘I had no thought of depressing you, Heaven knows! I came 
to talk over a few persons with you. Rachel tells me that she 
believes that almost all the young men of our acquaintance 
entertain more or less admiration for you. I was not aware of it, 
I am sure ’—his ward winced at this statement, in its simplicity— 
‘though, at the same time, I find nothing to wonder at init. Can 
you not choose one of them? I should rejoice to see you happy.’ 

‘You have come to recommend some one ? It is very kind,’ said 
Hetty scornfully. 

‘Some thought of the kind was in my mind; I have been 
reviewing our friends. I am anxious, my dear, that your choice 
should fall on some one in every way worthy of you, that I may 
feel I have done my duty both by your poor father and yourself. 
I think,’ continued the Professor, with an effort now, ‘that Frederick 
Wilberforce is perhaps worthy of thought.’ 

‘ And why Fred Wilberforce ?’ Hetty asked disdainfully, with 
almost schoolgirl pertness. 

‘ His tastes and habits seem quiet, his family is good. I don’t 
know that you would have much wealth, but I should like you to 
consider character, my child, before money. He is a few years 
older than you—I have considered that you may not like that— 
but, if you could overlook the disparity for the sake of other 
things, I should like to see you in a home of your own.’ 

‘Thank you, you are very kind. It is quite beside the subject 
to mention, I suppose, that I detest Fred Wilberforce,’ said Hetty 
curtly. 

‘Detest him! Really, I was notaware. My dear child, say no 
more about it. I am sorry, in that case, I ever mentioned the 
young man’s name. He is a good deal older than you, certainly. 
Let us consider Charles Warrington instead; in fact, I should 
have put him first if it had not been for his scientific tastes; I 
thought that you had really had so much of that kind of thing 
here that it must prejudice you against him. He is a very good 
son, I believe; a little quiet, but your own age, and I have never 
heard anything but good of him, Hetty. Do you think you could 
like Charles Warrington? You would not be living far from us 
then ; I am selfish, you see. It would be a delightful thing to us 
both to have you run in and out when you could,’ 
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‘If there is anyone I could dislike more than Fred Wilberforce, 
it is Charles Warrington,’ returned Hetty. ‘I’m glad you like 
him. What you see in him J fail to understand.’ 

The Professor’s countenance became perplexed. ‘I seem very 
unfortunate in my choice of suggestion, he said mildly. ‘ Perhaps 
William Hooper, or Thomas Hastings; you might like one of those 
better ?’ 

‘Thank you, I’m going into the garden. Don’t trouble your- 
self about any more suggestions this morning, Mr. Rochester,’ 
returned Hetty coldly, rising as she spoke. A wave of ripe rose- 
red colour swept suddenly into her cheeks; her eyes met the 
Professor’s for one moment, childish, wilful, womanly. ‘1 detest 


young men,’ she said. ‘If I ever marry anyone, he shall be 
rather old.’ 


‘Rather old,”’ said the Professor, left alone, gazing absently 
at his own reflection in the ugly square mirror above the dining- 
room mantelpiece. ‘What a singular fancy! Then Frederick 
Wilberforce would not have been so objectionable after all, if she 
had but liked him in other respects. ‘“ Rather old!” Ah, me, 
J am rather old, and the child will not repose full confidence in 
me, on that account, no doubt. I have been “rather old” for 
many a long day!’ 


IIT. 


‘THREE weeks, and I have never alluded to the subject since! 
I have been lacking in moral courage,’ said the Professor musingly, 
as he waited for admittance on his doorstep. 

‘There has been no change in the child; she still has that 
quiet, subdued airabout her. It has occurred to me that it is quite 
possible that she may be hesitating to leave us, for our sake—even 
deem it ungrateful. If Rachel should leave us alone to-night, I 
shall try to revive the subject. It is the right thing to do.’ 

The dining-room was only tenanted by one; Hetty was alone. 
A cheerful fire was burning on the hearth, and she sat dreaming 
before it, her hands clasped idly in her lap; and, in some way or 
other, every careless attitude of Hetty’s was graceful. The firelit 
picture—for the lamp had not been brought in—stirred the 
Professor’s pulses with a sharp, bitter-sweet sense of longing and 
loneliness. 

Hetty lifted her head suddenly at the quiet opening of the 
door, and he could almost have fancied he saw tears shining on 
her curling lashes. A fancy, no doubt, but that Hetty had been 
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very quiet and grave lately remained a certainty to his new keen- 
ness of vision. He advanced into the range of firelight, and, as 
was his wont, after exchanging greetings, looked in the usual 
corner for his slippers—Miss Rachel’s rules were too well known 
in the household to be infringed. 

‘Your slippers?’ said Hetty, with unusual meekness of tone. 
‘They’re here, Mr. Rochester, in the fender.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! How could they have fallen in there?’ returned 
the Professor in mild surprise, as he stooped to pick them up. 

‘They didn’t fall. I put them there. I—I thought you 
might like to have them warmed,’ Hetty returned, in unusually 
confused and apologetic tones. 

‘Oh, indeed! Your intention was very kind, my dear,’ said 
the Professor absent-mindedly ; ‘but you need not have taken so 
much trouble ; the evening was not a cold one.’ 

There were no tears glistening on Hetty’s eyelashes now; a 
curve of righteous feminine scorn was visible, instead, on her red 
lips. Yes, he might wait many and many a day; never should 
he, by any chance, after that utterly obtuse remark, find his slippers 
comfortably ensconced in the fender again. She knew he was a 
miserable man ; he dreaded the thought of parting with her; well, 
he deserved to be miserable. 

He was certainly a trifle lacking in moral courage ; for, per- 
ceiving that Hetty showed no disposition to have the lamp brought 
in, and the glimmering firelight hid her face and his own alter- 
nately, and also observing that, by sitting in the arm-chair to the 
right of the hearth, he could escape observation altogether, he 
concluded that no time could be more admirable for introducing 
the subject he felt such difficulty in entering upon—for urging 
the child to leave the home nest empty. The Professor sighed. 

Hetty’s hardening little heart relented at the sound. ‘Is 
anything the matter?’ she asked, a little coldly, it might be, 
but it served for an introduction. 

‘I sighed, Hetty, to remember that the time has come for 
you to leave us. You can forgive me for that, my dear,’ returned 
her guardian gently. 

‘Do you mean—what you said about Fred Wilberforee—and 
Charles Warrington ?’ asked Hetty, as the firelight sank a little. 

‘Yes,’ returned the Professor gravely ; ‘you detested them, 
you said. It was somewhat of a shock to me, as I had not been 
aware of it. Iam afraid I did not go the right way to work with 
my suggestions, but indeed I was thinking only of your welfare. 
I cannot let the subject drop, my dear,’ interposed her guardian 
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firmly, the firelight suddenly blazing up and showing an expression 
of protest on the girl’s countenance. ‘I will not mention any- 
one by name; but I want to urge upon you that you must not 
sacrifice your young life to us. It is right that you should have 
your freedom, feel at perfect liberty to make your choice and 
leave us ; we both acquiesce in it—Rachel and I. And it has 
occurred to me as just possible that you might have some fancy of 
your own in the matter. I am almost ashamed to ask you such a 
question—but you are growing a woman now; have you ever 
formed any idea of the sort of—person—you could be happy with?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Hetty. She was looking down at a little sapphire 
ring that adorned one of her fingers, and she did not raise her 
eyes. ‘I have thought about it.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! really,’ ejaculated the Professor, somewhat 
staggered. He passed his hand across his brow. ‘And what is he 
like, Hetty ?’ he asked, in tones that had an unmistakable tinge 
of melancholy in them. 

‘I should like him to be rather old; I think I told you so 
before,’ said Hetty, with a little tremor in her voice. It was really 
very considerate of the fire; it glimmered redly, but it kept its 
flashes to itself. ‘ And I should not even mind if he liked things 
that I hated; he might even have stupid obtuse ways at times— 
men so often are stupid and obtuse. But I should like him to have 
very nice dark eyes; and to be able to respect him.’ 

‘ Very nice dark eyes! I know so few answering to that de- 
scription,’ said the Professor, who, hopelessly perplexed by Hetty’s 
first sentences, seemed to see some dawning clearness in her last 
words, and revived to review them conscientiously. ‘ Must his 
eyes be so particularly fine, my child? Could you not place 
character above looks ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly. I am not at all particular as to looks,’ re- 
joined Hetty crimsoning. ‘I should like him to have a nice, kind, 
quiet way with him; the very reverse of Fred Wilberforce’s.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said the Professor very gently, and sighing as 
he spoke—he had been carefully considering and reconsidering 
Hetty’s remarks for the space of full five minutes—‘ that I know 
no one at all who answers to your description.’ 

‘ Perhaps I could tell you a little more of my fancies,’ said the 
girl, suddenly raising her eyes. Mr. Rochester did not see how 
tightly her hands were clasped together; he only saw that 
charming, wilful glance again. ‘I should not care a bit if he was 
wrapped up in musty, tiresome, disagreeable things; he must be 
yery—oh, very fond of Greek,’ 
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What a heartless thing the firelight had turned into! How 
it flickered and brightened, and obdurately persisted in revealing 
the hot colour Hetty longed to hide with both her hands! And 
Mr. Rochester’s eyes were fixed on her. What were his thoughts ? 

‘Greek !’ he said, after the space of about a minute. ‘You 
have occasioned me more surprise than I can tell you, my dear.’ 

Well, it had been unconventional, unmaidenly—indelicate, 
perhaps ; but he never would have known his own heart without 
it—and if the firelight would only hide her cheeks ! 

‘I have often wished,’ continued the Professor, ‘ that I could 
have devoted more time to that language. But I little dreamt, 
my child, you shared my feeling regarding it. I should hardly 
have looked for it in one so young ; but it occupied many years 
of your father’s attention, I remember, and I can understand it a 
little in that way. I must find your Greek scholar for you, Hetty 
—it seems a strange thing, too! I never credited you, my dear, 
with tastes like these. 

‘He is a promising young fellow,’ said the Professor, almost to 
himself, ‘and not, as you say, too young ; he must be quite thirty 
or thereabouts. I am thinking of Martin Archer, Hetty; you 
don’t know him at present, my dear-—I meet him often at college 
—but he answers, in a great many respects, to your description. 
I often wish, when talking with him, that I had my youth back 
again. And so you will be leaving us; it is only a question of 
time: I shall see that low chair of yours empty. And perhaps it 
may be Martin Archer.’ 

‘No, never!’ said Hetty. The firelight, flickering up, re- 
vealed her face, and to the Professor’s amazement he saw it 
crimsoned and scornful. ‘I hate Mr. Archer! I detest him! I 
know perfectly well he is a conceited prig ; I am sure, quite sure 
of it! And the only thing I ask, Mr. Rochester,’ she continued, 
rising suddenly and bursting into tears, ‘is that you will never, 
never, as long as I live, let me hear his detestable name again !° 

‘I am utterly at fault,’ said the Professor at last; ‘the child 
places no confidence in me whatever. She grows more lovable 
than ever—more engaging. How we shall ever endure the house 
without her I dare not think! But I am utterly at fault. Iam 
afraid there must be truth in what has certainly been affirmed by 
thinkers of all ages—Woman is an Enigma.’ 


IV. 


THe autumn was waning; the coral berries were ripening in 
the hedges ; and soon, the Professor said to himself, looking with 
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vague melancholy towards his study window, the grey mornings, 
the long evenings, the chill of winter would be creeping on, and 
the fire would be alight again on the hearth. Would Hetty 
sit beside it, or would it be left to Rachel and himself alone ? 
He saw the two figures, his bent and stooping, as he always 
pictured it, with a head prematurely grey, and his sister sitting 
opposite, clicking her needles, and sometimes interpolating a 
conjecture about ‘the child’: the child who had come into 
his life, and brightened eight years of it, and had vanished, with 
the roses and the summer, to some brighter, happier home of 
her own. 

He rose from his chair, pushing a little way from him, as he 
did so, the manuscript that had been lying before him. With a 
slow contraction of the heart, he heard Hetty’s voice. She was 
replying to something said by his sister; Miss Rachel seemed to 
be going out. He waited till the steps had descended the stairs 
and the front door had closed; then, he could hardly have told 
with what intention, walked to the sitting-room door, 

Hetty was knitting; Miss Rachel had been teaching her, and 
the quiet work appeared to accord with the new gravity that 
seemed to be changing her from the child he had known into a 
woman. There was even a cold quietness about her this evening 
as she raised her eyes and met her guardian’s. 

‘Hetty, my child,’ said the Professor, obeying a sudden im- 
pulse, going over to her and laying one hand gently on her 
shoulder, ‘forgive me if I am insistent ; I want you to tell me if 
you have forgotten a question I asked you some months ago; am 
I never tosee you happy in a brighter, fuller life than this? For 
I have not forgotten it.’ 

‘I have not forgotten,’ said Hetty calmly ; ‘ but I have nothing 
more to tell you, Mr. Rochester.’ 

‘Rachel told me yesterday—lI cannot say, of course, if she is 
right or not—that she believes you have been refusing a very 
desirable offer. Is it true that Gerald Eccleston has gone away 
from home entirely on your account ?’ 

‘I have no objection to tell you; it is quite true, Hetty 
answered a little curtly. Her lips tightened. 

‘It would have been an excellent match for you, from a worldly 
point of view, of course. And did you refuse him because he was 
not fond of Greek? Or is it that you do not think it right to 
leave us? I hope you have not been thinking of us at all in . the 
matter,’ said the Professor gravely. 

‘He is very nice,’ said Hetty slowly, ‘ and very cvodiaaiioie 
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and everybody tells me that he is extremely rich, and his own 
family all speak well of him.’ 

‘And notwithstanding all these things,’ asked her guardian 
with an oppressed sense of bewilderment, ‘ you could not fancy 
him ?’ 

‘No, I could. not fancy him,’ she answered a little coldly. 

‘I am afraid that singular ideal lover of yours stands in the 
way. I fear you may wait a great many years, and never find 
him after all. Is there anything else you could tell me about 
this fancy of yours, my child? I might find some one, even now, 
likely to distinguish himself in Greek study; I will not forget 
that you dislike Martin Archer.’ 

‘I have nothing more to add; I have told you all I can tell 
you, Mr. Rochester,’ said Hetty quietly. What use to say any- 
thing further to one so obtuse, so ignorant of his own heart? 
She took up the knitting lying in her lap. 

‘Nothing?’ urged the Professor anxiously. ‘You cannot 
think of anything more? I should so like to see you happy.’ 

‘Nothing,’ repeated Hetty coldly, and even a little bitterly; 
and so, having ended the matter, she raised her eyes for a 
moment, and saw her guardian’s face. 

What was written there? A swift wave of pity, as well as of 
love, swept over her; the tears came into her eyes as she met 
that gaze of inexpressible tenderness and melancholy and long- 
ing. She clasped her hands tightly together in her lap, and had 
no power, any longer, to be cold. 

‘I think,’ she said, not daring to look up, the colour flooding 
her cheeks, her hands trembling, ‘ that I should like him bald- 
headed.’ 

There was no response. Hetty clasped her hands over her 
eyes. ‘Oh, Mr. Rochester,’ she murmured, the old childlike 
Hetty that he remembered, ‘ have I said anything dreadful ? ’ 

‘No, my dear, not anything “ dreadful,”’ said the Professor 
mildly ; ‘ only something very singular.’ 


V. 


‘ As I HAVE said to you over and over again, I am unable to ac- 
count for it, Rachel ; but those were her words. It has occurred to 
me, at last, that a woman might understand a woman. You will 
respect the child’s confidence, I know, even as I respect it,’ said 
the Professor anxiously; ‘you will never let her know—unless 
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she herself should mention the subject to you—that we have had 
this conversation.’ 

‘IT am not much of a talker,’ said Miss Rachel drily. She had 
been knitting socks, but her busy hands were idle for once; the 
knitting had dropped into her lap. Her face wore an expression 
of mingled amazement and dawning satisfaction; even a trifle of 
humour—a thing there was but small stock of in Miss Rachel’s 
composition—might have been detected by anyone of particularly 
observant eyes. The Professor’s were not of that quality. 

‘Do you really mean to tell me, John, that she said she 
should prefer him “rather old”?’ she asked, after a long and 
reflective study of the fire. 

‘She did,’ returned her brother emphatically. ‘I am utterly 
unable to understand it; I do not profess to account for it in any 
way.’ 

‘Never mind if you can account for it or not; I want to know 
once more what she said. And you tell me that she declared, 
really declared,’ reiterated Miss Rachel, looking sharply up into 
the Professor’s melancholy and perplexed countenance, ‘ she should 
like him particularly fond of Greek ?’ 

‘She told me so with the utmost decision—a strange, an inex- 
plicable, an unaccountable thing.’ 

‘Unaccountable, no. Strange, perhaps a little,’ rejoined 
Miss Rachel drily. ‘And there was something more: I want to 
hear it all over once again.’ 

The Professor’s eyes met hers, reflective, sad, utterly devoid 
of all consciousness of the meaning of her increasingly inquisi- 
torial gaze. ‘She said,’ he answered mildly, ‘the most singular 
thing of all: she would like him bald-headed.’ 

Miss Rachel smiled—a smile, by this time, of broad and per- 
fect satisfaction. She paused a moment or two and let her gaze 
rest on her brother’s thinning hair; on his tall figure, a trifle 
stooped ; his grave, depressed countenance ; and then she observed, 
quietly and calmly, so calmly that it enhanced the effect of the 
thunderbolt when it came: ‘Why don’t you ask her yourself, 
Jobn ?’ 

The room went round. At least, in the Professor’s opinion it 
did so. The chairs, the table, Miss Rachel’s angular form seated 
opposite to him, all mingled in one inextricable confusion, and the 
most singular part of it was that, when at last he regained his senses, 
his sister appeared to wear an expression of calm satisfaction. 

‘You said, Rachel ? I think I must have mistaken your 
words,’ submitted the Professor. 
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‘T said,’ repeated Miss Rachel distinctly, ‘why don’t you ask 
her yourself? You are “rather old,” or rather, she thinks you 
so, at her age; and if you are not exactly bald-headed now, you 
soon will be if you spend so much time over those books. The 
child means you.’ 

‘Absurd! absurd! You are utterly mistaken, Rachel; it is 
preposterous, outrageous!’ ejaculated the Professor almost wildly, 
‘and she also said, “ distinguished in Greek.” ’ 

‘Well, what else would she say? She meant everything of 
your sort, of course. I’m sure J thought you were distinguished 
in Greek, and in Latin and Hebrew and Sanscrit, and everything 
else.’ 

‘No, Rachel,’ said her brother, ‘I am not distinguished in 
it; I would I were. And the whole thing is utterly ridiculous; 
so ridiculous, it makes me shrink to think what she would say if 
she could overhear us. Howcould she even dream of such a lover 
as I should be—a young creature like that !’ 

‘ John,’ said the little old maid, rising and placing her hand 
on his arm—an unwonted act with her—and the unwonted tears 
were in her eyes now, ‘I am ten years older than you, and I know 
a little of women, and I know that Hetty Phillimore would never 
be wilfully unmaidenly. The child has found out that you love her, 
and that you will never discover it for yourself, as you never 
would. Why,’ said Miss Rachel, with a little touch of feminine 
scorn, ‘you hardly know it now! Do you love her, John?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Professor suddenly, and with an inexpressible 
melancholy. ‘ You have shown me my heart, Rachel!’ 

‘Then,’ said his sister pleadingly, ‘for your own sake, John, 
for my sake, will you give her the opportunity of saying “Yes” or 
“No” to you?’ 

‘It would be preposterous! I should blush even to mention 
such a thing to her. To couple her name with mine!’ said the 
Professor bitterly. ‘ It would be an insult to the child!’ 

‘Then for Hetty’s sake?’ urged Miss Rachel, with such warmth 
as her brother had never known in her. ‘ Suppose, just think for 
a minute, John, if there were the slightest foundation of reality in 
my supposition! Just to make perfectly sure it is not so, to give 
the child her opportunity to say “ No” even!’ 

His lips became compressed. He passed his hand wearily across 
his forehead. ‘ Well !—if you are going to make yourself unhappy 
about your fancy, Rachel,’ he rejoined, as one who finds a sub- 
ject too painful to discuss. ‘But it is utterly preposterous— the 
wildest, strangest notion that ever entered a woman’s head.’ 
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The twilight was deepening. Hetty was alone. Miss Rachel 
had gone out on some errand, and the door had just closed after 
her. It was growing dark so rapidly in the Professor’s study that 
the philosophers on the shelves were gradually becoming wrapt 
in obscurity. And it was just as well, someone with his hand on 
the door thought bitterly, as he looked their way; they had no 
cure for heartache. 

The closing in of the autumn evening seemed to have brought 
an added melancholy with it ; even the fire, burning brightly in 
the dining-room, where Hetty sat, gazing into the red heart of 
the flame, had lost its accustomed cheeriness, and, as Mr. Rochester 
paused at the threshold a moment, it wavered, and seemed to say 
warningly: ‘Better not presume.’ The Professor had been heavy- 
hearted enough before, and full enough of forebodings, but he 
had made up his mind, and, having done so, had a masculine 
tenacity of purpose ; and he had given his word to Miss Rachel. 
The philosophers themselves, in massed phalanx, would not have 
deterred him now. 

‘The child’ was alone; the sooner it was over the better. 
The sooner he met her incredulous gaze, and heard her as- 
tonished words, and the sad heart-breaking little comedy was 
played out to the last seene—the bent, middle-aged man talking 
of love to this little ‘queen rose’ in the ‘rose-bud garden of girls’ 
—so much the better. When a man has a surgical operation to 
undergo, he does not often ask the doctor to stay his hand. 

The Professor gave a long-drawn tremulous sigh. Hetty heard 
it and looked up. She must surely have recognised some subtle 
change in his face and manner, for the colour began to forsake 
her cheeks, and they had been tinted with the prettiest wild-rose 
flush only a moment before. 

‘I have something to say to you, Hetty,’ said the Professor 
almost pathetically. It was better to begin at once, to spare 
himself nothing; the sooner it was over the better. ‘I wonder 
if you can ever forgive me, and indeed, my dear, I would not 
have done it if I could have helped it. I took your confidence to 
Rachel !’ 

Hetty’s face was ruddy enough now, the rose-colour was leaping 
into it. Her temples, her neck, the very tips of her ears were 
scarlet, but she said nothing. 

‘I told her the various innocent confessions you had made 
to me, my child, and she said—she said’—Mr. Rochester had 
become suddenly incoherent of speech—‘ that—really, my dear, 
I am ashamed to tell you. I blush to repeat it! It was the 
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most amazing, the most preposterous thing; you will—you will 
actually laugh, Hetty !’ 

‘Shall 1?’ rejoined Hetty demurely. She had recovered her 
self-possession in a moment—it was an astonishing thing. Indeed, 
the Hetty of old childlike days had never looked quite so wilful, 
so arch, so provoking, so adorably bewildering, as Hetty now. 

‘It was absurd!’ said the poor Professor, looking apologetically 
at the clock. ‘It was the wildest notion, the one least likely to 
have any foundation in reality, that I have ever heard. My only 
hope is that you will banish it from your mind, my child, when 
once I have told you about it and kept my word to Rachel. Don’t 
think of it again. Regard it as of absolutely no consequence.’ 

‘I will try to, Mr. Rochester, if you'll tell me what it was,’ 
rejoined Hetty, looking very hard at the fire. A score of little 
dimples were peeping out in cheek and chin, but the Professor 
never looked her way, to see them. 

‘You will not be surprised at my want of courage when I tell 
you what it is. You will wonder if my books have turned my 
head. I shall not blame you, my dear, it will be the most natural 
thought with you. I have been mad and foolish enough to love 
you, Hetty, but never mad enough to dream, for a moment, that 
you could even think of me. I told Rachel your confidence,’ said 
the Professor, with sudden desperation, ‘ that you fancied a lover 
rather old, who was distinguished in Greek study, who was bald- 
headed. And she returned,’ he added (Miss Rachel’s utterance 
must have been a singularly incoherent one, if it in anywise 
resembled her brother’s now), ‘‘‘ Why don’t you ask her yourself, 
John ?”’ 

There was a dead silence. It was broken at last by the falling 
of a coal out of the grate, and the Professor started at the sound 
of it, as if he were a criminal dreading arrest. He stooped and 
hastily picked up the poker, apparently under the impression that 
it was a pen. 

‘Pray banish it from your mind,’ he said agitatedly. ‘ Don’t 
think of it, it’s not of the very slightest consequence. It is, as 
you say, the most absurd thing you ever heard in your life. I 
merely mentioned it.’ 

Hetty had raised her head. She suddenly turned and the 
firelight shone upon her face, upon a smile and upon a tear. 

‘Why didn’t you “merely mention” it before, John?’ she said 
softly, stretching out her hands. 


‘And so,’ said the Professor, in the tone of an astronomer or 
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geologist who has just discovered an amazing scientific fact, ‘ you 
loved me all the time!’ 

‘And anyone but yourself would have found it out long ago!’ 
Hetty supplemented, giving a button on Mr. Rochester’s coat a 
disdainful but tender twist. 

‘ It is astounding!’ ejaculated the Professor gravely. 

‘It 7s astounding. I don’t profess to understand it, I leave 
the explanation to you,’ returned Hetty demurely. 

‘Inexplicable indeed!’ repeated the Professor once more, and 
as, with inexpressible tenderness he drew closer to him the little 
figure already nestling so near, his countenance became still more 
reflective. 

‘There is only one explanation,’ he said musingly. ‘ Heaven 
knows, my child, what you could have seen in me. But you area 
woman, Hetty, and there appears to be a universal consensus of 
opinion of thinkers on the subject, in all ages—Woman is an 
Enigma!’ 

‘And Man,’ said Hetty, in a supplementary tone, ‘ is—some- 
times—occasionally, you know—a Donkey!’ 

MARY KERNAHAN HARRIS. 





he Gain of Earth. 


CHAPTER I. 


NaTurRE had undoubtedly intended Paul Jennings for a hero—a 
condensed hero, for he was but an insignificant-looking little man ; 
all the more disastrous was it, therefore, when one heroic moment 
came in his life, and he failed to act as heroes are commonly 
supposed to act ; all the more melancholy was it that his name 
should be handed down to posterity as that of a coward. 

It needs but a step from the sublime to reveal the ludicrous, 
so narrowly are antitheses divided ; and in his case it was not his 
fault, and scarcely to be wondered at, that the world, failing to 
recognise in him the heroic, should fly to the other extreme, and 
stamp him a coward by way of sealing its own blindness. 

He was a hero in his own way, but his was a kind of self- 
sacrifice to which all were accustomed, and which needed adver- 
tising before it could become popular. 

Paul Jennings, barrister-at-law, was a wealthy man—com- 
paratively speaking. All wealth is comparative, and that his was 
more than he wanted made him rich. Jennings—little Jennings, 
as his friends patronisingly called him—had formerly had the 
credit of being a fool—that was in the old poverty-stricken days, 
though ; now, in these days of his success, it was only the extra 
dull of comprehension who failed to see that his foolishness was but 
veiled wisdom, that his quietness came not so much from lack of 
as from superabundance of brains! 

He had not always been rich. There had been a time when 
a church mouse would have cut him as a beggar. He had passed 
through one of the bitterest trials that poverty can impose on the 
sons of men, and now, at five-and-thirty, he stood as little Jen- 
nings, hard-working, earnest, and sincere. A man with his whole 
life subordinated to one fixed belief—a hermit by inclination, but 
never in the rear when a duty lay ahead. 

As a man of means he had many acquaintances, and but one 
living friend—Sydney Greg. 

Sydney had been his first friend in the old struggling days; 
they had come together by the law of opposites. Sydney was a 
cynic and a pessimist, Paul an idealist and an optimist; and now, 
to complete the contrast in material things, Paul had become rich 
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while his friend remained poor, and clung to his poverty as a con- 
venient soil in which to nourish the roots of cynicism. 

Neither knew what it was that he liked in the other. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether either would have acknowledged that 
there was anything; but from the day when they first met and 
had a dispute, a friendship was founded, and when later their 
feelings found vent in the expressions ‘ Jennings, you’re a fool,’ 
and ‘What a brute you are, Greg,—that day the friendship was 
cemented, life-long and unchanging. 

They used to say then that Paul Jennings was mad. Everyone 
knew it and said so. Sydney Greg was mad, with this difference : 
no one recognised it, and no one said so. Between these two 
forms of incipient madness lay a world of intermediate degrees, 
but they grasped hands across it and so found life more tolerable. 


CHAPTER II. 


TWELVE years ago Jennings, then newly awakened to the re- 
sponsibilities of life, had found himself cast on the world with an 
invalid mother and four sisters to keep, and a profession which, 
far from supporting him, needed support itself. It was character- 
istic of him, in those days, that he never looked ahead to invent 
a threatening future, but lived in each day with renewed vigour. 
That was the happiest and, at the same time, the most miserable 
period of his life ; for extremés always run in pairs. On the dark 
side there was grinding poverty, needing his every effort to fight 
against it; on the bright side was Helen Forsyth. 

When they became engaged Helen knew as well as Paul that 
the prospect of their being able to get married was exceedingly 
remote; but he, knowing that he had her love fully and un- 
reservedly, was content to wait any time. With unlimited 
confidence in her he found nothing unbearable, and, with the 
knowledge that through all his worries and troubles someone 
understood and was ever sympathetic, he went his way unhesita- 
tingly and thankfully, though, like the rest of the world, he had 
his fits of depression and relapses. And Helen; she thought very 
much the same: it seemed to her then a privilege, which she 
scarcely deserved, that one little gentleman, however poor, how- 
ever insignificant, should love her more than life itself. ‘We are 
the best of friends,’ she used to say, ‘and, though we may never 
be able to marry, yet no poverty can come between us here.’ Nor 
did it. 
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Paul was not in any way brilliant, and industry and perseve- 
rance, though they eventually come forward to a greater or less 
extent, have to put up with a long apprenticeship; so the years 
passed by with his financial position scarcely changing, while 
mutual relationships remained unaltered. 

At the end of four years Paul allowed himself a holiday. He 
was tired and overworked. Again and again he had been on the 
point of breaking down, so, when this great temptation came—a 
trip across the Channel with Helen and Tom Forsyth—he cast all 
hesitation to the winds, and went. 

Then for a brief space he was perfectly happy. Never before 
in his life had he known such happiness, and, until all too soon, 
like a dream, it was dissipated, he enjoyed himself to the utmost. 

That was the year when the ‘ Dublin City ’ was run down, and 
it was on that ill-starred vessel, disabled and rapidly sinking, that 
Paul and Helen found themselves one summer’s night. Tom had 
disappeared—whether killed in the first collision or drowned after- 
wards was never known—and in the excitement and shouting which 
ensued, Paul, like many others, was too distracted to notice accu- 
rately what had occurred. All that he could recall afterwards was 
seeing the dark outline of another vessel, as it backed off slowly 
into the darkness, apparently sinking too, and then even that was 
lost sight of in the horrors around him. 

For a brief space there were confusion and awful uncertainty, 
terror-stricken men and women impeding those who alone could 
save them—a fearful scene ; and, for Paul, a ghastly descent from 
the heaven in which he had been living. 

It was almost a relief when the first strain was over and all 
knew the worst, for with that news the panic subsided, and in the 
presence of death came a temporary hush. 

Having found his way to Helen, he took her hand quietly and 
waited: with her he would face death as coolly as he would life. 

Helen was the first to break the silence. ‘Is there nothing 
can be done, Paul ?’ 

He shook his head. ‘No. Not till they begin to lower the 
boats. Then you must be ready; they will put the women in 
first.’ 

‘And you, Paul, you will come too ?’ 

‘Once you are safe, I can save myself—easily.’ 

‘But I meant for all these others, and she shivered a little, 
while her eyes filled with tears. 

He followed her eyes and felt something of her fear, though 
he tried not to show it. ‘We can only wait—and hope.’ 
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They had not to wait long: before many minutes there was 
a quick murmur of excitement, and a change came over that crowd. 
Those who had stood ready to die would have met death bravely, 
but with a chance of safety before them a panic set in. Before 
a boat was ready to be lowered there was a rush of ten for every 
vacant place ; the hope of life, newly awakened, carried everything 
before it, and there was a struggling of men and women for fore- 
most places—a sickening, awful sight—while boat after boat rowed 
out into the gathering darkness, and, in spite of all his efforts, 
Paul was unable to secure a place in one for Helen. 

‘I will not go, Paul,’ she said once vehemently, ‘let these 
others go first,’ but he dragged her forward fiercely. 

‘You must, Helen, for my sake.’ 

Then, when the last boat rowed out into the night, he came 
out of the crowd to stagger, almost carrying her tothe side. ‘God 
help us now,’ he said, with white lips, ‘ for He alone can.’ 

She looked up at him with swimming eyes. ‘I am glad I did 
not go, Paul. Think, if I had gone, I should have taken some 
one’s place—some one would have been left to save me.’ 

‘Don’t, Helen,’ he said agonisedly, ‘ you don’t know what you 
are saying. Is this to be the end of all.our waiting ?’ 

‘What would you have done, Paul ?’ she said unheedingly, ‘ if 
I had gone in that boat?’ 

‘I should have tried to save myself, for your sake—if it 
came to the worst, to keep afloat on the chance of being picked 
up.’ 

‘Then that is what you will do now,’ she said with lightened 
face. 

‘I don’t think I understand you, Helen.’ 

‘I mean you have duties—not here. Your mother and sisters 
—what will they say, what will they do? You must think of 
them before you think of me.’ 

He stared at her in a dazed way. ‘ What is it you are asking 
me to do?’ 

‘I want you to promise me that, before the last, when it may 
become impossible for us both to be saved, you will leave me and 
take care of yourself.’ 

‘I cannot promise that,’ he said. 

‘Not to make me happy ?’ 

‘It is asking too much, Helen,’ and he turned away from her 
pleading. ‘ After all these years you are mine now, even if only 
for an hour, and I dare not leave you.’ 

‘And yet you must, you must. Iwant you to do what is right, 
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I don’t want you to choose the easy way because it is easiest. 
Doesn’t its very difficulty show you that the other is right ?’ 

‘You are asking too much, Helen. Life would be unbearable 
afterwards.’ , : 

‘ But don’t think of that,’ she said, ‘only whether it is right 
now.’ 

‘I can’t think of anything but you; it’s impossible, im- 
- possible ! ’ 

She broke down for a few minutes, crying silently on his 
shoulder. ‘You must not, Paul; oh, you must not! Iam not 
worth it, This is the last thing I can ever ask you, the last thing 
you can do for me; would you make my death miserable ?—make 
me die feeling that I had killed you ?’ 

‘God forbid, Helen. I would do anything for your happi- 
ness.” 

‘Then I know that you ought to try: it is right, for their 
sakes; and, whatever people may say afterwards if you are saved, 
do not heed them ; remember only that I understood—will you ?’ 

He only kissed her upturned face. 

‘ Remember that I saw all it meant for you—that it was harder 
for you to livé than for me to die. Won't it be enough for you 
that I understand and sympathise? How could I wrong your 
mother and sisters so, and let you throw away your life for me— 
I who am so unworthy ?’ . 

‘ Are you sure you quite realise, Helen,’ he said slowly, ‘ what 
it is you are asking me to do?’ 

And she answered him, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘That isenough, then. If it should come to that, I will do it.’ 

The last scene drew near, and each knew it, though neither 
spoke. Once he lifted her hand absently, and looked at it as though 
something were wanting. 

‘You never wore a ring for me, Helen?’ 

She glanced down. ‘No, it didn’t need that.’ 

Slowly he drew off an old-fashioned signet ring, that had be- 
longed to his father, and placed it on her finger, she watching 
dreamily the while, with her head on his shoulder. 

‘We will have it now,’ he said, ‘that is our understanding,’ 
and then, so near to death, could find no words to say. With all 
our capability of expression, it is sad at times how little we can do. 
After all, our language, perfect though it may be, is singularly in- 
complete. We feel its narrowness, and know how impossible itis to 
express all that we could wish. There is nothing we say but what 
may be misconstrued or misinterpreted, and, were it not for that 
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higher communion before which lips are mute, perfect compre- 
hension would be rarely possible. 

Then he held her hand in silence till the Jast trial came. 

Out of the gloom came a heavily-laden boat, the oars rising and 
falling rhythmically in the inky water. Here, on the scene of the 
disaster— here, where they had last seen the lights of the doomed 
ship—they waited and watched, essaying to save any who even 
now might survive. Little to guide them in their efforts as they 
rowed, now in this direction, now in that. A white hand here; 
and there a dark, indistinguishable object ; a mass of floating wreck- 
age, to be avoided, and yet again a figure clinging to a broken spar. 
That was all—little, indeed, but still enough to reward them for 
their work. Then, tired and overladen, they rested on their oars 
till morning—till the first dawn showed the haggard faces of these 
few survivors. 

A sea-gull sailed leisurely overhead as the golden sunlight 
broke and rippled over the calm sea; so soon will the old world 
smile again over man’s little tragedies! Only a small boat, on the 
wide immensity, lay like a recollection—the faint memory of a 
last night’s dream. 


CuHaprer III. 


SoMETHING of all this it was that Paul Jennings told his friend 
as they sat in his rooms in the Temple. 

This past had been long buried; he had never thought to see 
a resurrection on earth. So much a part of his being was it that 
it had been like opening an old wound ; but a chance word, an over- 
heard remark that ‘ that’s little Jennings, fellow that bolted and 
left the girl he was going to marry to be drowned, don’t you re- 
member ?’—had brought all the misery of it surging back so 
keenly to his memory that, for a time, all else was o’ershadowed. 
Instinctively he came to his old friend with a craving for present 
sympathy. 

‘Is that all?’ said Greg, knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 

Paul nodded. 

‘ Oh—h’m—well, of course you had a right to arrange it how 
you liked. And you left her ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me, Syd. Yes; Iwas powerless. It was at the very 
last. I did all that I could, but she was right, it must have been 
death for both of us, and I had promised her.’ He shaded his 
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eyes from the fire as that scene rose before him. ‘And when 
they picked me up, then I thought I had wholly failed.’ 

‘Do you think you’ve done any good by telling me all this ?’ 

‘No,’ said Paul wearily. ‘I failed for a little while in my 
belief. I only thought I should like someone in the world to 
understand it all rightly.’ 

They smoked quietly a little while; then Greg broke the silence. 
‘As to that, why, I knew it all a dozen years ago. Of course I 
heard the common talk at the time, and, putting two and two 
together, just drew my own conclusions.’ 

Paul stared at him. ‘ You never spoke of it ?’ 

*No; I left that to you.’ 

‘Thank you, Syd; that was like you.’ 

‘But now, after all,’ said Greg good-temperedly, puffing away 
at his pipe, ‘ I think, as far as you are concerned, you might have 
left it alone even now. ‘This all happened nearly thirteen years 
ago; well, it’s dead and buried for better or worse. What can it 
matter to you what another fool likes to say? What is the good 
of it all now?’ . 

‘ What is the good of it all? What is the good of anything, 
Sydney ?’ 

‘ Ah, there you’re getting beyond me, old fellow. I’m not 
going into ultimate conceptions at this time of night. Perhaps I 
might help you, though—there—just behind your head! Hand 
me that Schopenhauer!’ 


When, in the morning, Paul had a characteristic scrawl from 
Greg, asking him to go and hear ‘ Faust’ that evening, he knew 
instinctively that he should go, and he went. Without a word 
being said about last night they enjoyed themselves, and under- 
stood one another, and were contented. 


B. GARDINER, 














Follp Cower. 
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EVENING had come, and, seen from Perran Head, a pageant of 
sunset already began to unfold fantastic sheaves of splendour, 
gleaned from the sea and sky. Over distant, undulating Cornish 
hills, the air was clear and of pure sapphire colour, that, upon the 
horizon below, faded into intense white light, but above burnt 
with tones of orange. Here, like waves of fire beating over a 
golden shore, the red clouds extended in one long line across the 
sky. Billows almost scarlet leapt in feathery foam upward against 
a darker background of purple; and the strata of this flaming tide 
ran on from endless reef to reef until, among distant aerial bays 
and estuaries of alternating gloom and glow, all were shrouded in 
a mellow haze of infinite perspective. Nearer, quivering through 
the rainbow air, like rose-leaves fallen out of heaven, little crimson 
cirrus floated clustering downwards, and withered into blackness 
as they neared the earth. Far below the sea-foam blushed, the 
white sands gleamed, and, as they went tinkling and shivering 
back to the sea with each receding wave, the shells and rolling 
shingle glittered. Dark cliffs also reflected the great world of light 
above them, and gulls and kittiwakes that wheeled about their 
nightly resting-places, uttered plaintive notes of admiration to 
find their sober grey vestments resplendent with jewels of chry- 
solite and ruby. So the sun spread his hands and blessed that 
wild land before departing—a benediction which might long have 
to be the sole remembrance of him; for, in the far south-east, 
baffled armies already repaired their shattered battalions. There, 
out of the sea, climbed misshapen, crescive monsters, black and 
vast. The wind and the night were massing forces and advancing 
together beneath gloomy banners of cloud, riven and tattered 
with the shafts of the rain. 

So the sunlight dies; the waste of waters assumes one tone of 
monotonous darkness; vespers ended, the sea-birds sleep; away 
and below, rising invisible above eternal conflicts of rock and wave, 
the Eddystone opens a golden eye. 

We have, however, hastened nature by an hour. With the 
lighthouse comes a thought of man, and of Perran Head, upon 
which weather-worn promontory the principal events of this narra- 
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tive take place. For Perran Head, like those sunken rocks that 
support the distant beacon, bears upon its highest point the work 
of human hands. Here stand the remains of a little chapel, where 
in the dim past good Christians were wont to chant their spiritual 
songs io the accompaniment of shrieking winds and the hollow 
roar of ocean-born billows breaking their hearts against the cliffs 
below. The building is onlya ruin now; the roof, with all timber 
work, has long since vanished away; the crumbling walls have 
vast breaches on every side; yellow lichens and black eat the 
decaying stone ; aloft, sea pinks flourish and find firm foothold 
in the crumbling mortar; while, about a ruined window, Time has 
planted trailing things to hide his own handiwork. The sacred 
and desolate spot that may once have sheltered early Fathers of 
the Church, now serves but to throw cooling shades over cattle in 
summer, and, in winter, to protect them from the tempest. Within, 
trampled by the feet of sheep, are fragments of broken food, torn 
newspaper, and shattered glass. Charred wood, grey ash, and 
blackened stone, also betoken stray visits from holiday-makers. 

Upon the eastern side of Perran Head the ground falls gra- 
dually away in succeeding plateaux until it arrives at ledges of low 
cliff under which the sea always runs deep. Here furze and a 
little heather and much bramble grow, rabbits burrow, and the 
sturdy cattle that crop ashort sweet grass, even to the cliff’s edge, 
get their coats salted with spray, at times when the wind is high. 
Beneath the western wall of the headland, distant half a mile, and 
only to be reached upon this side by circuitous contortions of steep 
bridle pathway, lies Perranpol, a Cornish fishing village. Here 
the years bring small changes, and echoes from the world rever- 
berate but faintly in the ears of a primitive folk, who live and 
labour as their great-grandsires lived and laboured before them. 

At this moment, however, a link is broken, and matters are 
afoot in Perranpol that promise to rouse the oldest gaffer from 
his chimney-corner. Innovations and alterations darken the air ; 
house rents are to be raised; garden allotments remodelled ; 
chaos revived. And, worse than all this, it is rumoured that the 
sacred fragments of St. Mary’s Chapel on Perran Head—a monu- 
ment dear to the heart of man, woman, and child—are to be toru 
from their lofty foundation. The lord of the land is dead, leaving 
no nearer heir than a grandson, and Tregarth Court, the manorial 
seat, together with Perranpol, and the earthly interests of all 
that dwell therein, passes to a young man of whom report says no 
good thing. 

Now the devil, upon finding a church, straightway builds to 
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himself a chapel in the shadow of it, we have heard; and so to 
slightly push the thought, should he chance upon a chapel that 
makes against his interests, even though it be a ruined one, he in- 
stantly convenes an open-air meeting, if the material is at hand. 
Such, at all events, must have appeared the case to any local body 
who had seen certain two persons together on Perran Head, while 
the sunset already mentioned was still dying. In truth, there seems 
little about them to suggest they have invoked the watchful fiend, 
but who can tell? A man’s heart is his church or his pandemonium, 

Whatever Lord Tregarth’s deity might be, he worshipped at 
an attractive shrine. The youth was lying at his ease, his head 
pillowed on one hand, the other occupied with a cigar. Though 
in reality some years younger, he looked not less than thirty. 
A worn, dissipated face, and a trifle of highly cultivated and waxed 
moustache, considerably added to his real age. In person, Lord 
Tregarth was short and slim, exquisitely attired, much be- 
jewelled as to his hands, and curled as to his hair. He struck a dis- 
cordant note in the ear of wild nature, for his face and form told of 
cities, of life taken at railway speed, of youth and health deliber- 
ately thrown aside, of a pending future that would possess little 
attraction. 

No greater contrast than his companion afforded could have 
been found for him. Near the new ruler sat a fishergirl, a 
fine, strongly knit maiden, quickly blossoming into womanhood. 
Her face was beautiful with the fresh, warm beauty of sun kisses 
and the air that blows over the Atlantic. Her brown skin reflec- 
ted the gold that lurked in her hair, and her eyes seemed to have 
caught something from them both. They were bright as stars 
under their dark brows, and could look upon the noonday sun or 
into the eyeof the wind. From the rough boy’s cap on her head to 
the small, thick shoes on her feet, a fascinating air of wild free- 
dom floated about the maid. She might indeed have posed as a 
very incarnation of liberty, her young face, with its mingled ex- 
pression of strength and sweetness, being admirably adapted 
thereto. 

The girl sat with her elbows on her knees and her chin resting 
in her hands, looking out over the sea. 

‘So they don’t like me in Perranpol, Joan?’ asked his lord- 
ship suddenly. 

‘ They hates thee,’ she answered. 

‘It is hard, you know, Joan, to condemn a man without judg- 
ment.’ 

‘Folks talk. They hear of your goings on up to London 
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town. Not that they’d heed what you do there; but none can 
abide what you be after in Perranpol.’ 

‘They grumble about increased rents?’ suggested Lord 
Tregarth. 

‘Sure they do; and natural it is they should. But there’s one 

thought before all others takes the life out of them. Touch St. 
Mary’s Chapel here—that will find you enemies and to spare. 
‘Tis an act that God Himself will be busy to prevent, the old men 
say.” 
‘I doubt it, Joan. Surely a man has the right to do what he 
pleases with his own? The land is mine, the ruin is mine; if I 
choose to build a fine tower on Perran Head in place of these 
shattered fragments, who can reasonably object ?’ 

‘ We that lives under the headland loves it, and those on the 
sea loves it too,’ she answered simply. 

‘That’s no argument,’ he said, and after a minute’s silence, 
continued : 

‘Why don’t the people have a deputation? Why don’t they 
come up to the Court and see me and make a fuss and go down on 
their knees and all that sort of thing, like the feudal retainers in 
story books ?’ 

‘Now I don’t know what you are talking about,’ she replied. 
‘But if you wants to know why the folks don’t go to the Court, I'll 
tell you: they are frighted out of their wits. They think you 
so bad.’ 

He smiled a gratified smile and turned to her again. ‘ Poor 
fools. You are not frightened of me, Joan?’ 

She looked at the little dandy, stretched out her strong arms, 
and laughed in his face. 

‘Frighted at thee? Not I. I’ve lived a life that takes the 
heart out of all fear. I’ve been in storms by sea and land as well. 
I’ve stole the sea fowls’ eggs and hanged by ropes where the lads 
durstn’t go. I had a father—God rest him—what visiting folks 
said was the last of the Cornish giants they reckoned. I be like 
him too; but he had more muscle in his finger than I have from 
head to heel. I’m the last of the Perranpol Silvers—nothing ever 
frighted them; and nothing do me neither.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ assented his lordship; ‘else you wouldn’t 
come up here on this lonely place and sit and talk to me, Joan.’ 

‘I see no harm in it,’ she answered. 

‘None in the world; but you’re a rum girl, you know,’ he 
declared. 


‘Am I?’ she asked. ‘I don’t know much about other girls, 
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I’m all aloné in the world—the last of the Silvers. There’s Sain, 
of course, and my Uncle Libby who I lives with; but I takes to 
no women folk, and maidens’ work I never could do.’ 

‘Who may Mr. Sam be, Joan ?’ 

‘Sam Haddock’s my man. He’ll marry me, I doubt, but not 
yet awhile. He’s fought every likely lad in Perranpol for me. 
‘“‘ Marry him as is the strongest and the powerfulest,” my father 
always said, and I will.’ 

‘Sam has fairly won you by force of arms ?’ 

‘Yes. The last fight was talked about all round the country 
side. He beat Fred Dando. *Twas awful work, they tell me.’ 

‘Is your Sam a sailor ?’ 

‘No, worse luck. I’d sooner have had a seafaring man. Fred 
Dando is a sailor, what’s seen some service too, but Sam’s a brick- 
layer.’ 

‘ And you love him like anything, I suppose ?’ 

‘Well enough; he’s a mighty strong man,’ she answered. 

Lord Tregarth rose, yawned, refreshed himself from a little 
pocket-flask and prepared to depart. 

‘Good-bye, Joan,’ he said. ‘Some rain is coming; we mustn’t 
get wet.’ 

The girl laughed at him again. 

‘You're a great lord to your own thinking, belike,’ she re- 
sponded ; ‘but you are only a poor figure of a man after all to 
fear the air you breathe. Let me row you away out to sea some time 
when the mares’ tails are lashing the water; let me show you 
the shags, and the oyster-birds, and the deep green waves, where 
the seas come along with strength in them. Let me take you 
there—then you'll find what a small thing you are, spite of your 
fat lands, and houses, and gold.’ 

She stood poised on the brink of the cliff with one hand on 
her breast, the other stretched out towards the sea. The wind 
played with her hair, and she smiled as the first patter of rain fell on 
her cheek, drinking in the cold breeze that brought it. 

‘You're very rude, Joan Silver,’ said Lord Tregarth, turning up 
his coat collar ; ‘but you shall take me for a row some fine day all 
the same, if you’ve got the spirit te do it. What would Sam say ?’ 

‘He may come and see us start if he’s minded to,’ she 
answered. ‘Good-night to you, Lord Tregarth ;’ and away went 
Joan, running down the winding path to her home with feet as 
sure as a man’s. 

The other watched her a moment and then turned inland. 
He had come upon the girl while making an excursion round his 
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domains. Interested by her pretty face, he asked of her some 
questions respecting the names of homesteads and headlands, and 
was struck by the unconcerned freedom with which she answered 
him, though well aware to whom she spoke. Her unconventional 
demeanour and life also possessed a novel charm for his jaded 
lordship; and, without any particular analysis of his exact feelings 
towards Joan, we may say that the young man determined to see 
a good deal more of her during the two months which he pro- 
posed staying in Cornwall for the present. Miss Silver, on her 
side, cared not a straw forthe newruler. She was fond of talking 
—especially to strangers—and, finding Lord Tregarth an excellent 
listener, had promised, after their first meeting, to tell him all 
about the interests of his tenants on some future occasion. This 
led to the conversation just completed, and Joan now hurried to 
the village, full of eagerness to tell the fishermen of her inter- 
view and of Lord Tregarth’s desire that the wishes of his people 
should be set before him. Never for a moment did she suppose 
her wisdom or right to meddle in local politics would be questioned. 
The Silvers were important folks in Perranpol at all times; and 
at her father’s death, a small fortune of two hundred pounds, for 
the present in her Uncle Libby’s keeping, made Joan, in her own 
eyes at any rate, a young thing of some consideration. 

The rain was not yet falling in earnest as she joined a group 
of men and women gathered about the village watering-place. 
All listened with attention to one Nancy Vallack, a white-haired, 
rebec-faced old creature, supposed by Perranpol to possess certain 
knowledge of future events, generally held to be uncommon. 

‘ There’s no good can come of it for him or for us, by sea or 
land,’ asserted Nancy with authority. ‘Ill will befall the sinner 
as touches the chapel and ill will befall them as lives in the 
power of it. If boats go down and lives be lost, Perranpol boats 
they’ll be and Perranpol lives. Nought can be catched either if 
the fishers’ landmarks are taken and 4 

‘But he’s for building a great tower instead,’ interrupted 
Joan. 

‘Mind thy business, wench,’ snapped the prophetess sharply. 

‘Quiet thee, girl,’ added her Uncle Libby, who was in the 
audience. 

‘And the land men will suffer too—they needn’t think to 
escape,’ continued Mother Vallack. ‘ From the day that St. Mary’s 
is laid finger on, it’s phantom corn only will fill the fields. *Taters 
will rot, and the anbury be upon every other root as grows. Mark 
me, there’s a curse hovering above us, sure as the sky be full of 
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wind. Let the chapel come down, and every stone that falls will 
bring a groan for us along with it.’ 

There was a moment’s silence, of which Joan Silver took 
advantage. 

‘Maybe, if you went to him decent and orderly, he’d take 
note of what you had to say,’ she began. 

‘ Heed the likes of us!’ exclaimed Mr. Libby. 

‘ Yes,’ answered his niece, ‘Ill make bold to say he would. 
He told me as much.’ 

‘You ?’ cried half a dozen voices in surprise. 

‘It’s truth. Ive been up on Perran Head along with the 
Lord Tregarth this afternoon.’ 

‘Seen him and spoke with him, Joan ?’ asked Fred Dando, a 
blue-eyed, broad-shouldered young fellow, whose terrific battle 
with the girl’s sweetheart had, three months before, helped to 
make Perranpol history. 

‘Ay, Fred. Why not? He’s only a man, and a poor one at 
that.’ 

‘Joan Silver,’ burst out Mother Vallack, shaking a lean fist in 
the girl’s face, ‘ my ill wish on thee, and worse. It’s an evil thing 
you've done for your neighbours and a dangerous thing for your- 
self. The Perranpol man or woman as bates an inch of their 
rights, or offers this villain a thought of friendship, shall be hounded 
out of this village, or I’m nobody.’ 

‘If Sam Haddock hears tell of this, there’ll be a fine coil,’ 
said old Libby, but Joan only laughed in response. . 

‘You're scarey things,’ she answered. ‘Sam’s not a fool, and 
thinks better of Lord Tregarth than any of you. I met the man 
and he spoke me civil as need be. I answered him fair and 
plain; then he asked a word or two about the land and them as 
farmed it. And you needn’t be for cursing me, Mother Vallack—- 
it’s wasting breath. You cursed the Silvers by sea and land, by 
day and night, cause you hated them, but none were the worse, 
and none will be.’ 

‘None the worse, none the worse! Where are they now, 
then? Gone—dead—every mother’s son and daughter of them. 
All but you, you froward young catamountain,’ screamed the 
old woman ; and Joan laughed again. 

‘ Here’s Sam himself a-coming,’ said Fred Dando. 

‘He'll shake some right sense into her, if there’s room for it,’ 
whispered Joan’s uncle toa crony. He felt a wholesome horror of 
the girl, and knew by experience that to criticise any action or 
intention of hers was unwise. 
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Samuel Haddock approached. He was a huge, loosely-built, 
but powerful man, a head taller than anyone else in Perranpol, 
and the village champion. Leathern garters were strapped round 
his trousers below the knee, his hands*were white and rough with 
mortar, splashes of lime adorned his hat and jacket, as well as his 
great red beard. 

‘ Still clattering your tongues over the new master, I suppose,’ 
he said in a big voice, throwing down a basket of tools and kissing 
Joan ostentatiously. ‘Bless us all, there’s only one man in Per- 
ranpol as don’t shiver at the very name of him—that’s me.’ 

‘Only one man, maybe, but there’s a maid alongside of you 
now, as fancies him even better than you do,’ hissed Mother 
Vallack, pointing at Joan. 

Sam started and turned to his sweetheart for an explanation. 
His sole reason for affecting to be satisfied with the changes now 
imminent centred in a desire to run counter, as usual, to the 
opinions of his fellow-villagers. Haddock was a pugnacious man, 
fond of strife and ever ready to find it. He differed upon this 
question simply for the sake of doing so; but Joan was much 
mistaken, as may be supposed, if she imagined that her lover 
would allow his liberty of thought to be so rapidly developed by 
her into liberty of action. 

‘Yes, Sam, I know Lord Tregarth, and have spoke with him; 
that’s all the matter,’ she said calmly. 

In answer, Mr. Haddock said nothing, but looked much and 
acted forcibly. He clenched a ponderous fist, frowned, till great 
tangles of red eyebrow met over eyes that were also red, and 
then, seizing his treasure by the arm, marched her off to privately 
administer such reproof as the case demanded. 

A scene which followed need not be entirely reproduced. Sam 
swore roundly, dared Joan to go near Lord Tregarth again at her 
peril, and promised to ‘ scat his lordship’s brains abroad ’ if another 
word of the business came to his ears. Joan, upon her side, de- 
clared that nobody was her master, that she loved Mr. Haddock 
truly, and, if he couldn’t trust her with a butterfly of a creature 
like the new Lord Tregarth, he had better say so and break off the 
match. 

‘ All Silver folks have held their heads high till now,’ grumbled 
Sam at the close of this scene. ‘It’s been left for you to go 
trapesing after lordlings and shaming them that be dead and gone.’ 

‘ Who’s trapesing after lords? You're a man to be proud of, 
that you are,’ sneered Joan in reply. ‘A pretty sort of stuff you 
think women are made of—sea-foam, perhaps ?’ 
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After further recriminations, the big bricklayer caved in. 
Words were not handy weapons against Joan, who could use them 
with greater effect ; and Sam tendered uncouth — for pre- 
suming to doubt his girl. 

‘I’ve been free as air since I could walk, Samuel, and I'll 
remain so. Why, it’s what you loved me for. You said you 
counted me a ready lass as would go fair shares in toil and trouble 
with any lad she mated to—not be a millstone round his neck, 
like most maids.’ 

‘I know it, Joan; and I say it again, I trust you: but there 
can’t be any sort of reason for your seeing and speaking to this 
man. Lord only knows what town folks are. Their ways is hid 
from us, as ours from them. Only they be a powerful sight 
wickeder than country folks—that’s allowed; and the richer they 
are the wickeder, I reckon.’ 

‘Don’t fear, Sam. Mayhap I'll do Perranpol a service after 
all. Folks like him will put themselves more out of the way for 
a slip of a girl than they would for a thousand men.’ Which last 
remark did not tend to comfort Mr. Haddock. 


II. 


BeTrER knowledge of Lord Tregarth by no means lessened 
the ill-repute in which all Perranpol now held him. At cruel 
speed the old order changed upon every side. The honoured and 
respectable Plymouth firm which, under the late lord, had ad- 
ministered the property, was succeeded by a London combination. 
The head-bailiff hastened an inevitable end to his labours by 
retiring, and a friend of the new owner took his office. About 
the question of increased rents the main trouble at this time 
revolved ; but it was not until Lord Tregarth fell foul of St. Mary’s 
Chapel that active enmity to him sat upon every face. This crown- 
ing folly—an error of judgment which his advisers were the first 
to deplore—appeared in a determination to pull down the ruin and 
raise upon its site a lofty tower and conning-station. Though such 
an erection was unnecessary, and, considering the circumstances, 
most undesirable, the young cub stuck to his intention; and a 
severe letter from the Archeological Society, which questioned 
his right to interfere with ancient monuments, only hastened the 
contemplated vandalism. Tenders were invited, and a Redruth 
contractor was ultimately entrusted with the work. 

A memorable morning saw the first gang of labourers led 
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against St. Mary’s Chapel, about which such strength as Perranpol 
could muster was drawn up, under the generalship of Mother 
Vallack. They who formed this defensive body were mostly 
women. Wives and little ones had to be kept going, and a 
Perranpol fisherman was not so well-to-do that sentiment, even 
of the most heartfelt sort, could stand for a single day between 
himself and his work. 

Moreover, the men would never have undertaken such an 
illegal attack. They knew well enough that their cause was a 
hopeless one, and that riot could do no good. A few among the 
less law-abiding hinted darkly of what the main mover in this 
tyranny might presently expect ; but a spirit—dull and patient as 
that of the beast of burden—appeared fairly general. It is a 
spirit that unfortunately inspires other English seafaring com- 
munities besides Perranpol. It isa spirit born of ignorance and 
seems actuated by an inability either to see its own interests, or 
to enter upon combinations by which such interests may be sup- 
ported. 

The Perranpol boats had put to sea with the tide on the eve 
of the coming: battle, and, at dawn next day, many an eye strained 
through the silver mists of the morning that hid their cherished 
palladium ; and many a rough fellow felt pangs at his heart when, 
as the well-known outline loomed up, dim and blue, on the distant 
headland, he reflected that, ere long, St. Mary’s Chapel would 
have vanished, together with a sense of safety and sublime pro- 
tection which sight of it at all times awakened. 

Meanwhile their womenkind fought a short and losing battle. 
The feminine mind clung with desperate and fanatic pertinacity 
to this, their dearest possession. Every available personage 
swelled the little garrison. Stout, well-featured matrons, lithe 
girls, and sundry wiry boys with pretty talent for accurate throw- 
ing of pebbles, massed themselves together and greeted the 
approaching artisans with little friendliness. The men laughed, 
endeavoured to cuff the head of an enterprising youth or two, 
failed, grew warmer, and finally, aided by three shamefaced 
members of the local constabulary, pushed roughly through the 
defence and got to their work. 

A moment later Lord Tregarth arrived, and to him did Mother 
Vallack introduce herself with a bouquet of curses, choice and 
comprehensive. The young gentleman offered some samples of 
his own ability in the same direction, and then, seizing a pick 
himself—amid a storm of hissing and hooting—struck the first 
blow against his tenants’ happiness. After which, bidding the 
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men work with a will and kissing his hand to Joan, who stood 
glowering upon him in the front of the crowd, he turned his back 
and strutted off, about as delighted with himself as any conceited 
and injudicious youth could be. 

To none did this catastrophe appeal with such personal aggra- 
vation and sense of wrong as to Joan. She rather flattered herself 
it layin her power to do Perranpol a considerable service over this 
question, and had, with that ambition, seen Lord Tregarth a third 
time and advanced her party’s cause to the best of her ability. 
But though his lordship only laughed at her earnestness and 
endeavoured to turn conversation into more personal channels, 
Joan, before leaving him, succeeded in winning a promise that 
her arguments should have due consideration paid to them. 
Lord Tregarth did not keep his word; and now, though he was 
more than ever delighted with the girl and more than ever deter- 
mined to pursue her, as a light and pleasing relaxation from the 
labours of his new position, she had entirely done with him. 
There was but little sense of humour about Joan, and to be 
laughed at over an affair which concerned matters of so grave a 
description, made her very angry indeed. ‘I’ve been a fool to 
waste time on him,’ she said to herself. ‘Sam was right, and Pll 
own up fair to him that he was.’ This she did at the earliest 
opportunity, and her lover expressed gratification, the more so 
that his own opinions respecting passing events were now at one 
with the rest of Perranpol. 

Fortune had ironically ordered it that Mr. Haddock-—the only 
man who even pretended to support Lord Tregarth—should, before 
all others, suffer at his hands. The bricklayer lived with his old 
mother in a cottage that faced upon the main thoroughfare of 
Perranpol. This little dwelling, together with one adjoining it, 
his lordship decreed must give place to more seemly and modern 
buildings. He desired a nucleus from which to develop a really 
sensible scheme, suggested by others, of rebuilding the poorer 
portions of the village. Such reform was likely, however, to come 
down somewhat heavily upon individuals. The cottages chosen 
were neither better nor worse than the bulk of similar dwelling- 
places, and Lord Tregarth’s excuse, that Haddock’s home con- 
gested traffic in the street by a too assertive frontage, was 
palpably no argument at all to those who knew Perranpol. Half 
the existing main artery would, upon the busiest of days, have 
proved sufficient for its feeble circulation. 

Samuel Haddock, therefore, speedily convincing himself that 
his master’s intentions were unjust and unlikely to do anybody 
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_the slightest service, determined to see Lord Tregarth or his 
representative, and put the case from a Perranpol stand-point. 
With this object he went up to the Court, and was informed that 
Lord Tregarth himself would grant an audience. 

This unexpected honour came about from the fact that 
Haddock’s name—thanks to Joan—was already known at head- 
quarters, and his lordship felt some curiosity to see what manner 
of man Miss Silver’s sweetheart might be. Moreover, with the 
exception of an old and humble minister who enjoyed the meagre 
living of Perranpol, Lord Tregarth had as yet sustained no direct 
communication with the working poor among his tenantry; and 
the present seemed an excellent opportunity for doing so. But 
Samuel, as may be expected, fared no better than his pastor had 
done before him. 

‘ What are you, and what do you want ?’ inquired his lordship, 
after finishing, or pretending to finish, a letter. 

‘I’m a bricklayer, and be come concerning this business of 
pulling houses down, my lord,’ began the other, gazing with wonder 
at this puny atom of a man who possessed such enormous power. 

‘That all? Well, consider yourself engaged. I want to 
employ local labour and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘You mistake. Don’t it strike you, sir, that them as lives in 
these houses has a right to be heard from their side ?’ 

‘No right whatever. You won’t know Perranpol when I’ve 
done with it. All sensible men must support me; the others 
I don’t care about.’ 

‘Pulling a man’s house over his ears ain’t the way to get his 
support, Lord Tregarth.’ 

‘There’s splendid compensation attaching to it.’ 

‘What amends comes up to the value of a place your father 
and gran’father has lived and died in, and your mother clings to 
like part of her own flesh and blood? “Tis for my mother I’m 
asking, sir; she’s very old and ailing. I doubt now you wouldn’t 
have this great house broke down, Lord Tregarth, for all the 
moneys in the world.’ 

‘Bless your life, I would,’ answered the other. ‘There’s no 
tomfoolery about me, I can tell you. It’s quite useless your 
whining over the business, because I’m going to have it done, and 
quickly too. If you are fool enough to prefer a tumble-down 
pigsty to a decent brick, weatherproof place, there’s nothing 
more need be said.’ 

‘’Tain’t no manner of use my asking you to let bide just till 
the old woman goes off, I suppose?’ 
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‘None. People live down here for ever, they tell me. You 
are a bricklayer, you say. Well, set about this work yourself, and 
don’t waste time. Now go.’ 

Lord Tregarth returned to his writing, and Haddock became 
dully conscious of being in a passion. 

‘ You're raising a sight of bad blood here,’ he said bluntly. 

‘I know it. To have idiots like you grumbling at him is a 
good advertisement for any landlord.’ 

So the big man, not trusting himself to speak further, with- 
drew, aware that he had set foot in a new world. . It was a world 
in which muscle and sinew held a very subordinate position, a 
world worked by the mighty forces of money and mind. With 
some bitterness he reflected that no man had ever ‘ bested’ him 
before. Argument with words served well enough to start a 
question, but the logic of fists he regarded as vital to any honest 
understanding. Here, however, was one who knew nothing about 
fists. 

Samuel met Fred Dando as he slowly returned homewards from 
the Court. They were fast friends since their battle, and now 
Haddock poured forth his woes as together they strolled towards 
the building operations on Perran Head. Young Dando was an 
abler man in most respects than his fellows. He had been a few 
voyages in a merchant ship, seen something of life and attained to 
certain breadth of ideas before chance anchored him in Perranpol. 
He argued unavailingly with his comrade over the present trouble, 
urged him to look ahead and leave the righting of matters to 
time ; but Haddock only swore and uttered big threats of a vague 
nature. 

St. Mary’s Chapel had long since disappeared, and its successor 
already began to rear a gaunt, square neck into the air. Folly 
Tower did the'village christen this edifice, and Lord Tregarth 
declared himself well pleased with the title. 

Mother Vallack need not have been concerned for old land- 
marks. Upon the high seas, far beyond the home fishing-grounds, 
would Folly Tower, when completed, be visible. Tall and un- 
sightly it grew apace; but as yet no superhuman visitation had 
overwhelmed Perranpol. The autumn produced a harvest some- 
what richer than usual, and the boats continued to bring in catches 
not at all below the average. 

Her predictions having thus miscarried, the prophetess 
substituted for her first indiscriminate augury of universal mis- 
fortune a more crisp and pointed curse, which was held to be in 
keeping with the justice of Heaven, and gave complete satisfaction 
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accordingly. She now heaped unutterable miseries upon the 
house of Tregarth, and those evils which, according to her, were 
soon to throw long shadows across the life of its present repre- 
sentative could only terminate, for him, in a death that should be 
sudden and mysterious. 

But, like the harvest by sea and land, Lord Tregarth suffered 
nothing in body or estate. September was three parts spent 
when he invited half a dozen young men down for the shooting. 
These, being cattle of his own colour, scrupled not to laugh at the 
sullen peasantry,and to widen a breach, already sufficiently broad, 
between Tregarth and Perranpol. 

His lordship, meantime, discovered a ready expedient for 
regaining the ground lost with his fishergirl. As he expected, 
after the final decision regarding her lover’s abode Joan had 
herself sought a further interview. Upon that occasion a bargain, 
under the following conditions, was quickly contracted. Lord 
Tregarth promised to spare Mr. Haddock’s cottage until such 
time as his old mother should pass away on one condition: that 
Miss Silver would grant him the pleasure of her society during the 
remainder of his present stay in Cornwall. Her admirer’s solemn 
word of honour was sufficient to seal the compact for simple Joan, 
who had very old-fashioned notions about the significance of such 
an expression. Being tolerably sure, also, that Sam would rather 
lose his dwelling-house than secure it at such a price, she deter- 
mined to keep the meetings with Lord Tregarth a secret. Should 
her lover discover them, an explanation of their cause, though it 
would not please Mr. Haddock, must certainly pacify him. 

Upon this dangerous road did Joan, with great caution, set 
out. Time hastened along, and although the bricklayer appeared 
to have no eyes for his sweetheart’s treaty, Fred Dando quickly 
discovered it. He loved Joan just as much as ever he had done, 
and to this the simple ethics of Perranpol raised no objection. 
Among these artless folks, ignorant as children of the many masks 
and necessary deceits which high social culture must rely upon for 
some phases of its very existence, there prevailed a notion that all 
men were bound to live truly to nature. Fred’s defeat could not 
possibly alter the inclination of his heart towards Joan Silver, 
they argued; therefore he naturally loved her still. And, 
what is perhaps more striking, Sam Haddock himself, though 
he knew perfectly well that his future wife was very partial to 
young Dando on her side, suffered no mental disquiet in conse- 
quence. The girl, true to her father’s barbaric precept, had 
undertaken to marry him whose right arm could win her, and Sam 
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felt perfectly secure in the honesty of that assurance. Though 
jealousy might spring to life before such an one as Lord Tregarth, 
those who were at all times within reach of Mr. Haddock’s 
physical endowments had no power to awaken it. 

On being taxed with her imprudent conduct, Joan—rather 
glad to find a confidant—frankly explained the situation and added 
that all danger accruing from it was now at an end. 

‘Lord Tregarth goes back to London come Monday next, Fred. 
I shall only see him once more; and Sam’s got his cot safe and 
no harm is done to anybody.’ 

The sailor volunteered some plainly worded advice in return, 
and strongly urged Joan to hide nothing from her ‘man’ when 
the source of danger was once more well out of Cornwall. This she 
promised to do, and herself hailed with considerable relief the day 
upon which her final conversation with his lordship had to be 
undertaken. 

At the incomplete structure on Perran Head, after the day’s 
work was done, the place deserted, Lord Tregarth occasionally 
met Joan; and here, while twilight and moonlight were wrestling 
together and the air grew cold with thoughts of coming night, 
these two saw their last of one another. Folly Tower now stood 
fifty feet above ground, and though a prominent feature enough of 
the scene, afforded upon its summit, in the gathering darkness, a 
secure and private rendezvous. So atleast thought the owner of 
it, for though such an idea had never occurred to him before, 
to-night he suggested, upon reaching its base, that they should 
scale the winding staircase and see how matters progressed above. 
Joan assented and was soon in a confined wilderness of scaffolding, 
mortar-trays, workmen’s tools and great blocks of stone. 

‘ Now we are safe and comfortable,’ said his lordship, looking 
neither as he peeped over the sheer edge of the tower, to see what 
distance separated him from the ground. 

‘Don’t fall, then, or *twill be said I’d done away with thee,’ 

answered Joan drily. 

He looked at her rather nervously and got out of danger. 
‘You wouldn’t think twice about pitching me down if I annoyed 
you, I believe.’ 

‘Yes, I would,’ she said thoughtfully. ‘ You’ve been kind to 
me, Lord Tregarth, and I ain’t one to forget it.’ 

‘Kind? You won’t let me be. I’ve offered to buy youa 
hundred pretty things, but you refuse them all.’ 

‘Of course. I don’t want peacock feathers. You’ve spared 
my man’s home, ‘cause I asked you to; that’s kindness. And 
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T’ll always think a bit better of you than other folks here do, just 
for that.’ 

Lord Tregarth twisted his moustache, was silent for a moment, 
and then plunged headlong into the sentences he had framed so 
often of late to himself. 

‘I want you to do more than that, Joan; I want you to love 
me. I never sawanything like you before, and I never shall again, 
and I love you, Joan, more than I can tell. Will you marry me, 
Joan? I mean it, upon my soul I do. Then you'll be Lady 
Tregarth and have a great house in London, and horses and 
carriages all your very own.’ 

‘Live in a town along with you? Not I. Houses, houses, 
houses, and no air to breathe. I went to Plymouth once—a place 
where you daren’t set one foot in front of the other; a place that 
roars and rushes round you like a live thing; a place with not 
room to turn yourself about, but you must jog against folks that 
stare, as though you’d maybe fallen out of the moon.’ 

‘Come to London, Joan. Come to London as my wife—then 
you will know what a town means.’ 

‘Never!’ she laughed. ‘ Cities be like each other as the peas 
of one pod, they say. No more towns for me.’ 

‘Joan Silver, you must, and you shall. I cannot live without 
you any more, and I’m not going totry. Ill marry you as sure 
as I stand here, whenever you please, and everything in the world 
that’s mine shall be yours. It is useless your saying “ No.” Speak, 
Joan; answer, and I'll first hand you over your dear Perranpol for 
a wedding present.’ 

Lord Tregarth, carried away by this outburst, did two things: 
he quite persuaded himself that he was speaking the truth, and 
he nearly broke his neck in an endeavour to seize Joan’s hand. 

‘ This is the awfullest foolishness as ever I heard of,’ said the 
girl stolidly, and another voice than Lord Tregarth’s answered 
her. 

From the gloomy mouth of the unfinished stairway, whither 
he had silently crawled to overhear the past conversation, a huge, 
red-headed, much dishevelled creature reared himself. He stood 
there, trembling with passion, showing his canine teeth like an 
angry dog, spasmodically twitching his fingers up into the palms 
of his hands. The moon was full and shone coldly above the 
silent group, casting a network of inky shadows from the scaffold- 
poles against the stonework round them, glittering upon a trowel 
lying at their feet, making his lordship’s face look ghastly pale, 
rippling over Haddock’s great beard, painting the picture with 
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such black and white as moonbeams alone produce. Far below 
glimmered the lights of Perranpol, and so quiet was the night 
that the notes of a sailor singing came to their ears; while the 
musical rattle of blocks told where a fisher had just entered 
harbour and was lowering her mainsail. 

‘Get thee gone, Joan,’ growled Samuel, mastering himself for 
a moment. The silence—apparently of some duration—had, in 
reality, been most brief. 

‘How dare you follow me here, you great hulking brute ?’ 
demanded Lord Tregarth. He was not at ease, but desired to 
appear so if possible. 

‘I dare anything, now,’ returned the other with a curse. ‘I 
be come for payment and I'll take it my own way, not yours. You 
rob me of my home, you rob me of my girl—everything I’ve got 
in the world. And there’s only one thing left—payment. I’m 
here for it. Don’t speak,’ he added, his voice getting beyond his 
control; ‘don’t open thy lying lips, or, by the Lord, I'll brain you 
as you stand.’ 

Joan listened to this much, and then fled. Words were useless, 
for Haddock could neither hear nor see anything but the other 
man. His wrongs had muddled him like drink, and he was beside 
himself. Down the stairs and away Joan hastened ; not so quickly, 
however, but that she once more heard Lord Tregarth’s voice, not 
so quickly but the sickening thud of a heavy blow fell on her ear 
and a groan echoed down the dark passage after her. To the 
village, with many plans for immediate action revolving in her 
brain, the girl hastened. Wild ideas of rousing the neighbours, 
with other unlikely projects, were quickly abandoned, however, 
and on reaching Perranpol, Joan instantly sought Fred Dando’s 
aid. But the fisherman had not yet come home, nor did he do so 
until an hour later, when he found her waiting for him on the 
quay. She told him everything, and he, taking a very sombre 
view of the business, set off for the headland as fast as his legs 
could carry him, while Joan followed. Young Dando was half- 
way up the cliff’s side when the object of his apprehensions came 
in sight, moving slowly down the steep pathway, and supporting 
himself with a spade-handle. Haddock’s face was terribly pale, 
his head was bound in a blood-stained handkerchief, and he 
appeared both faint and ill. Together Fred and Joan assisted 
him homewards, and heard his adventure as they went. 

Samuel, sacrificing everything in his wrath for one crushing 
sledge-hammer blow, had hit out with all his might at Lord 
‘Tregarth ; but, fortunately for the smaller man, slipped in the act 
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of striking. The accident saved his lordship and brought Had- 
dock himself to the ground with his head on the point of a 
mortar-trowel. 

‘I nigh cut my eye out,’ he explained. ‘I bled like a pig, 
and then lost count of things for a bit. When I comed to, there 
was the Lord Tregarth by me with a brandy-flask. I drank the 
stuff down at one gulp, and he bound his own ’andkercher round 
my head and went on as how he was right sorry for what had 
befallen through his having tried to come over a honest girl. 
Then,’ continued the sufferer, showing two five-pound notes, ‘he 
gave me these to bide quiet, and promised how my cottage 
shouldn’t be touched till the old woman be gone. He helped me 
down the tower and left me. I sat there maybe an hour, maybe 
more, then reckoned to creep home quiet.’ 

‘ How did you know we were there ?’ asked Joan. 

‘Know? I’ve watched you like a hawk watches the spar- 
rows ; I’ve known of every time you went dancing out to him; 
and I’ve said hard words enough to kill you both, if words could 
kill, But I see true now why you done it, and I ain’t angered 
with you, Joan, though I’d as lief have pulled the place down with 
my own hands as you should have acted so.’ 

Somewhat sooner than might be supposed Samuel Haddock 


was called upon to repeat this narrative. Lord Tregarth had not 
returned home upon the previous evening, nor did the most 
exhaustive search produce either a sign of him or sufficient ex- 
planation of his complete disappearance. 

‘*Twas not for nought,’ said Mother Vallack, the next morning, 
to an awestruck crowd of listeners, ‘that I harked to Gabriel’s 
hounds hunting yesternight high in air above Folly Tower.’ 


III. 


STILL in ‘the glimpses of the moon’ our story demands to be 
continued. The harvest moon it is that now shines full and clear 
over Perran Head. A splendour of light covers the calm sea, 
extending from the horizon on a silver pathway that grows wider 
and brighter till it breaks in gleams of lambent ripple along the 
foot of the cliff. The galaxy, like a veil of diamond-dust, winds 
across the firmament, and all the air is luminous, save where there 
hangs, as it ever does, a dim shadow between the sea-line and the 
great source of light above it. 

«Five years have lapsed since the disappearance of Lord Tregarth, 
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and, so far as the principals in this narrative are concerned, a few 
sentences will suffice to chronicle them. 

Samuel Haddock was committed for trial upon a charge of 
murder, but the case against him utterly broke down. No proof 
that his original statement could be considered anything less 
than true was forthcoming ; indeed, a most thorough investigation 
rather tended to support it. Upon the summit of Folly Tower, 
where the chief interest first centred, was discovered a spirit-flask 
(identified without difficulty) and a pool of blood, which the injury 
to Haddock’s forehead sufficiently explained. Not a fragment of 
any clue to his lordship’s position could be gathered, however. 
The cliffs were scanned, the narrow beaches beneath them searched, 
and many miles of coast-line examined, but no trace or sign of 
the vanished lord resulted. Tregarth Court and those within its 
gates also came in for a considerable share of this universal inquiry, 
though, with the rest of the neighbourhood, it proved quite unable 
to furnish any solution of the enigma. 

Haddock, therefore, was ultimately acquitted, and returned to 
his own, who by no means regarded him as a hero. Joan also 
found her position in Perranpol the reverse of pleasant, and her 
recent actions gave colour to a vast collection of unedifying stories, 
now circulated about the village. But while she laughed to scorn 
malicious rumour, Samuel found himself unable to face the sus- 
picions, regarding his part in the mystery, none pretended to 
conceal. He suddenly left Perranpol, until such time as the evil 
odour of his past actions had dispersed. He declared his intention 
of earning considerable sums of money in an enterprise now making 
progress not far distant, and urged Joan strongly to accompany 
him. This she refused to do, but bound herself, under a solemn 
promise, to remain his affianced bride, limiting the period, however, 
with the business instinct of all the Silvers, to five years. Lord 
Tregarth, having legally ceased to exist, was followed in the title 
by a younger brother; and, with the advent of this youth, peace, 
blessed beyond description, as compared to the recent months of 
turmoil, once again brooded over the land. Past events could not 
be set aside, but the new master, a lad hardly more than arrived 
at his majority, was eager to please. Books he loved, cared nothing 
for power, whilst attaching supreme importance to peace and seek- 
ing the readiest way to secure it from the first. A simple action 
went far towards gaining this desired end. Lord Tregarth rein- 
stated the former bailiff, and bid him at all times act in a manner 
that should best chime with the wishes of the greater faction. 
Up till the present Folly Tower had remained as the workmen 
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left it on the night of the late lord’s disappearance ; and now arose 
a question as to whether it should be completed or pulled down. 
Perranpol was divided upon the point, but seeing that St. Mary’s 
Chapel had gone beyond human power of restoration and that some 
sort of landmark was desirable to distinguish the headland from 
other more western promontories, the fishermen prayed that the 
tower might stand; so, agreeably to their wishes, Lord Tregarth 
let the work be done. With time the grass grew green where 
lime and heavy cart-wheels had destroyed it; the rabbits, frightened 
far inland, returned to their deserted burrows; the gloomy edifice 
itself became familiar to all eyes. But Perranpol hated it, and 
the very babies were taught to do the same. A sinister history 
arose from Folly Tower, a history destined to degenerate into 
tradition, had no concluding chapter of fact lurked in the near 
future to complete it. That Samuel Haddock was in reality re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of their common enemy most of 
his fellow-villagers believed, as did others with more brains than 
they. Among the deep holes on the eastern side of Perran Head, 
where black conger were caught on winter nights, it was generally 
suspected that the murderer had buried his secret, but proofs to 
support this opinion were unattainable. That Folly Tower had 
been the actual theatre of a crime none doubted; and to the 
vulgar herd it became accordingly haunted by ghostly things in- 
numerable ; nor were there wanting those who could swear to 
personal contact with such apparitions. Perhaps there might be 
half a dozen people in Perranpol who would have ascended the 
stair of Folly Tower after dark, certainly not more. 

And, of these exceptions, two now sit together beneath it, 
looking out over the silver waters. 

Fred Dando would no more have asked Joan to marry him and 
break her word to her old lover, than would she have dreamed of 
doing so; but as year followed year and Samuel Haddock threatened 
to become but a memory in his old home, a tacit’ understanding 
arose between them that their friendship could only have one 
termination. Fred loved the girl with all his heart, and she did 
not hide her affection for him. Joan was a woman now, and real 
regard, blinded by no childish admiration for supreme physical 
strength or supposed obligations to her bygone giant parent, 
possessed her heart. Juster ideas of life and its obligations occupied 
her thoughts; she had passed with good to herself through the 
furnace of evil opinions, had disarmed her enemies, and was now 
worthily upholding the reputation of Perranpol Silvers for honest 
thrift and kindly charity to their poorer neighbours. All loved 
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Joan, and all admired and respected Fred Dando. It would be a 
fine thing to see such a couple man and wife, the old people 
declared, and the young ones laughed at them for postponing the 
inevitable until the term of Joan’s promise was reached. But, 
though none had ever heard of or from Haddock since his departure, 
neither Joan nor Fred for one instant ignored the possibility of 
his return; a thunderbolt at all times threatened from the clear 
sky of their lives, and they lived prepared for it. While such love 
as Joan might have once felt for the unfortunate bricklayer had 
long since departed, her faithful promise to marry him by no 
means did so. That she regarded as sacred, and to be cancelled 
by nothing but time. Her simple rules of conduct, however, 
made it no dishonour or sin to plan the future, supposing her con- 
tract with Samuel Haddock should never require fulfilment. Fred 
was of the same mind, and so the strange, qualified courtship con- 
tinued, until but a month was wanting to set them free. 

And now, sitting smoking his pipe by her side in the moon- 
light, young Dando is of opinion that preliminary steps may at 
last be undertaken. He has just asked Joan if he may put up 
the banns next Sunday, and she has shaken her head with a 
smile. 

‘Who knows he’s not in that very vessel, Fred ?’ she answered, 
pointing to the black hull of a steamer hastening across the broad 
tract of light below. 

‘Don’t fear, Joan. Sam Haddock never means calling 
Perranpol “ home” again.’ 

But he does not, press the point, feeling perhaps ashamed of 
having raised it, and silence falls upon them once more, this time 
broken by Joan. Looking up among the stars, she has seen a 
meteor shoot through the sky. 

‘Dost reckon, Fred, what Mother Vallack tells about falling 
stars is true?’ 

‘I know nought about them,’ answered Mr. Dando. 

‘She says they are burning brands plucked out from heavenly 
fires and hurled by the angels against fiends and devils, if they 
be seen wandering too near the holy gates,’ explained Joan. 

‘Like enough. But maybe those who guard them gates would 
bide a bit and hear even what a poor devil had to say; for the 
more mercy you wants the more there is to spare for you up 
there, Joan.’ 

Fred puffed his pipe, and neither spoke until a sudden footfall 
caused both to look round. It came nearer and nearer; at last, 
Folly Tower alone separated them from the traveller. Then out 
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from the black shadow of it he staggered into the moonlight and 
they saw him standing by them. 

It was Samuel Haddock, altered somewhat for his years of toil 
under tropic suns. His broad face was tanned red as the beard 
beneath it, gold rings glittered in his ears, he wore a sailor’s 
clothing, and his nautical roll seemed at present aggravated 
for Samuel was the worse for liquor, He had been paid off that 
morning, and travelled from Plymouth without waiting for his kit. 
What caused this detour to Folly Tower, however, was only known 
to himself. 

For a moment none spoke a word. Joan’s heart gave a great 
and terrible throb, her soul froze within her; mingled emotions, 
like a palpable cloud, blinded her, and then, scarce realising 
what she did, she stood between them and held out a trembling 
hand to each. Fred could not speak, his jaw had fallen and his 
clenched fists were pressed against his heart. The wanderer, 
too drunk to appreciate the significance of what he saw, hardly 
noticed anything but Joan. Then, as he put his great arms round 
her, did the cloud lift and the future loom out clear and ghastly 
before the girl; then, as she felt his heavy kisses on her cheek, 
heard his drunken laugh of delight in her ears, did she shut her 
eyes and set her teeth to stay the scream of agony bursting from 
her heart. She had loved this, with this must she live for ever. 

Fred Dando came to the rescue. 

‘Don’t kill her, Sam,’ he said hoarsely, pulling Haddock away. 
‘You've nigh scared her to death ; don’t kill her.’ 

Haddock did not take this interference in good part. 

‘I know you,’ he answered. ‘ You’re Dando, what I’ve laced 
black and blue afore now, and will again if you rouse me to it. 
What do fisherboys want along with my Joan? It’s me, lass——’ 
turning toher. ‘It’s me: Sam, safe and hearty ascan be. Speak 
to me, Joan. Let me hear your voice or I'll go mad.’ 

‘I never thought to see you more, Sam,’ she said, in tones that 
sounded like the far away murmur of the sea. 

‘What—you ain’t gone back on your word—you, a Silver ?’ 
he asked with an ugly glance at the other man, who now stood by 
the cliff’s edge looking out over the water. 

‘No, Samuel. Five years—I minded that.’ 

‘There, I knew it, I knew it. Fair and true you always was, 
and will be. Lord love us all, I’ve a sight of strange things to tell 
thee.’ 

‘We had better go from here,’ said Dando huskily, as he turned 
from the sea. 
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‘Why you're in the right, lad,’ answered Mr. Haddock, whose 
anger had evaporated suddenly, as it often will with those in his 
condition. ‘ And I'll take it kind in you to give me an arm down 
the cliff, for I’ve forgot the road, and not being used to honest 
home drink these many years, don’t feel the thing exactly.’ 

As they turned to go, the wanderer caught sight of an oaken 
door at the base of Folly Tower, and it sobered him like a charm. 
He stood stiffly up, dropped his big walking-stick, buried the 
fingers of both hands in his beard, and glared at the doorway. 

‘God in heaven, it’s him!’ he ejaculated. ‘Round he goes, 
and round again. There—there—can’t you see him? Be you 
blind ?’ 

But the others saw nothing save the moon’s reflection mirrored 
in the lofty windows of the tower, heard nothing but a squeaking 
bat, that cut the air with his ubiquitous cry. 

‘Gone!’ declared Haddock, and laughed a defiant roystering 
laugh, that echoed back sharply upon them from the walls of 
Folly Tower. Then, muttering something about the cursed drink, 
he submitted to be led down to Perranpol. 

Through the chaos of their shattered hopes, through the 
terrible sorrow that now burnt silent in the heart of each, a 
trivial recollection intruded, as such trifling memories will at times 
intrude, even upon minds brimming with great griefs. Joan and 
Fred thought of the night, five years ago, when they performed 
a like office for this man; while Haddock, all ignorant of the two 
worlds of misery within a yard of him, gabbled drunkenly of past 
achievements and of wealth untold, which, but for the villainous 
machinations of his fellow sailors, he should now have at his com- 
mand. So he returned to his old home, and, next morning, 
Perranpol was seething with a new nine-days’ wonder. 

Samuel would never have heard from those most interested of 
how matters stood between Fred and Joan; but mutual acquaint- 
ances speedily put the facts before him. Thereupon he upbraided 
his future wife bitterly for her flagrant inconstancy, and renewed 
hostilities with Dando. The parson reasoned with him, the elders 
of Perranpol expostulated, all without result. Joan Silver, he 
said, had promised to marry him ; she was prepared to keep her 
word at the present juncture; and he wasn’t going to ask her to 
break it for anybody. Haddock, it is to be noted, personally in- 
creased the pity of the present position. Sympathy, which would 
have flowed out for him on every side, was frozen at its source by 
his own conduct. An air of gloomy ferocity characterised the 

man; he had done no good for himself or any other during his 
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wanderings ; and now returned, little richer than he set out, save 
in a love for drink, which mastered him at all hours. With Joan 
he had no solitary thought in common, but did not waver in a 
dogged resolve to make her his wife against any opposition. There 
was none, however. The separated pair, with fine strength of 
purpose, faced the altered tenor of their lives, kept their suffering 
to themselves, and never questioned Samuel Haddock’s moral 
right to adhere to his determination. 

The banns were published, and old Libby took it upon himself 
to forbid them, in a piping treble voice that awakened bass growls 
of support all round the little church. Decorum was violated and 
a painful scene ensued, but to no purpose whatever. Haddock 
decreed an early date for the ceremony, and nothing remained 
except to wait for it. 

Should events now appear to be rushing with undue speed 
upon each other’s heels, it is because they actually did do so; and 
a bald chronicle of them is sufficient to include the truth of 
things. Neither will lengthy analysis of the mental suffering 
endured in certain quarters during these trying weeks be of 
particular service, for the day was at hand that would see these 
sorrows vanish like an ugly vision. With Folly Tower the dream 
began, and there it terminated. Sudden, as a flash of lightning, 
came the end; the fire of heaven, indeed, was a literal cause 
of it. 

Unusually severe gales were raised by the autumnal equinox 
upon the Cornish coast, and these culminated, at the time we 
write of, in a terrific hurricane, the like of which few could 
recollect. No human victims went directly to appease Bucca, the 
ancient storm fiend of Cornwall, a dangerous and fatal foe to 
mariners; but against Perran Head he brought the full blast and 
scope of this nocturnal tempest. Folly Tower was struck by 
lightning ; and on its splintered summit, in the shattered masonry, 
upon the morning after the gale, did two adventurous boys dis- 
cover a weird horror that sent them flying back to Perranpol. 

Their news travelled faster than the wind, and a babel of men’s 
voices at his cottage door soon afterwards told Haddock that 
something more than common was astir. A moment later and 
words explaining the sudden assembly, words full of frightful 
significance for the listener, reached his ear. A corpse with 
shrivelled skin and frame almost mummified by the condi- 
tions of its air-tight entombment, was brought to light; the 
late Lord Tregarth, immured for five years within the massive 
monument of his own folly, now lay visible. Heaven, laughing 
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at the murderer’s infernal ingenuity, had torn the great tower 
asunder, had forced the slow hand of Time, had revealed, grinning 
in its granite resting-place, a hideous Nemesis from which appeal 
was vain. 

Haddock reeled backwards, and reason threatened to desert 
him. For this he had sunk to the level of the beasts; for this, 
amid a hundred brutal expedients to gain oblivion, he had endured 
life. Discovery—the one thing he never feared—was now actually 
staring him in the face. For such a man, remorse and the re- 
proaches of conscience were but dim ghosts that a glass of liquor 
always served to lay. The thought of discovery was a different 
matter. That, dismissed for five long years, now burst upon him 
with all the crushing horror of a new enemy, an enemy entirely 
unprovided for. 

Scarcely aware of what he did, but full of blind instinct to 
cleave to life while yet a chance remained of doing so, Haddock 
made fast his cottage door even as hands were upon it; then, 
dropping from a back window, crept down a narrow lane and thus 
gained fifty yards before the hue and cry was after him. One 
path alone could be traversed—that which led to the shore. The 
sea ran very high; great cross rollers huddled, formless and order- 
less, into the little bay, swelling with all the force of the past 
gale. With one unending roar they hurled themselves upon the 
shining sand, rushing across it in overlapping sheets of hissing 
white water, and then returning, with a circular sweep, to be 
gathered up in the skirts of the next billow. No boat could, 
humanly speaking, secure a moment’s life here; but straight for 
the boats the outcast ran. Already a worse gulf than any sea of 
storms yawned between him and his fellows. The terrific surf 
that extended two hundred yards into the bay could not frighten 
him. A small skiff lay just above the line of corks, driftwood, 
and uprooted seaweed that marked the highest point reached by 
the last tide. With one mighty heave Haddock got the boat 
down and floating before his pursuers were upon him. Out he 
waded, above his knees, where a smaller and less powerful man 
must have been instantly dragged to deep water by the rush of 
the undertow. Another moment, keeping her nose dead on to 
the sea, and heedless of the cries from shore, he pulled himself 
over the stern and seized the sculls. 

A hundred men lost the wild frenzy born of hunting a human 
being; a hundred souls felt the warm spark of pity kindle before 
this insane battle for existence. They stood panting on the 
shore, and none spoke as the giant, with huge, powerful strokes, 
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began his struggle with the breakers. Now he vanished, and a 
great sigh went up from the watchers, and a woman screamed ; 
now he re-appeared, slowly toiling onwards. The waves fought 
to be first upon him; but again and again were they cut asunder, 
for the boat, though barely surmounting their foaming crests and 
shipping water fast, was still kept straight as an arrow at them. 

Could he get through to the green water outside, where some 
remote chances of present safety might be supposed to lie? So 
the fishermen asked themselves, and, forgetting all else in that 
moment of madness, cheered the poor wretch as he fought tooth 
and nail for his life. They knew—none so well—what he was 
suffering ; they knew the danger that threatened to overwhelm 
him, and the enormous power and nerve being exerted against it. 
So they cheer the murderer from the bottom of their warm 
hearts; they clutch one another hard; they yell out advice to 
him; they get down into the surf, and they strain the eyes 
nearly out of their heads to follow the little boat—labouring and 
terribly low in the water now—as it staggers among the last of 
the great foaming seas. 

But Haddock hears them not. His ears are full of the scream- 
ing wind, and his senses are failing one by one before a strain 
beyond human power to support. He does not know what emotions 
are stirring on shore; it is nothing to him that every watcher 
would come to his rescue, even at personal peril, if the attempt 
were possible. He only feels that a few more strokes will bring 
his arms powerless to his sides, and then dear life must end. The 
boat answers no longer to his efforts ; it is settling inch by inch, 
and already the cold water creeps about his legs. He gasps, and 
flings his head back. The air is full of hot, crimson clouds ; upon 
his chest a weight of mountains crushes and, like the ghastly 
incubus of a dream, deadens every power. And then comes a last 
agonising stroke that embodies his final hope, and carries in its 
sweep all his remaining strength. The right oar breaks at the 
thowl-pin, the sinking boat swerves, and, quicker than the flash 
of thought, is broadside on to a hungry, glassy cave of green 
and white billow, that curls and tramples and boils over it, and, 
rushing onwards, hurls into the sky a cloud of spray which rises 
and spreads in air, like smoke above a sacrifice. Over the spot 
a sea-bird hangs almost motionless, poised against the wind. She 
dips into the foaming grave below, shrieks out a wild farewell, 
and speeds away before the blast as though bent for Folly Tower. 

Yield to numbers, brave Fred! Seek not to share the grave 
of the drowning creature or to alter his destiny. Where man 
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could have but meted justice, a kindly Providence has seasoned 
her retribution with mercy. Better to fight out the battle of life 
and lose it thus; better to die free, under the sky of heaven, and 
leaving a thought of sorrow and a rude prayer in the hearts of 
those who watch the end, than behind prison walls, while a winter’s 
dawn grows red, and only a gaol-bell mourns. 


Though some such reflection as the last might have occupied 
the mind of any thinking man who saw Samuel Haddock’s death, 
a subsequent and unexpected revelation must have tended to 
modify his opinion. 

Search among the poor wretch’s few possessions produced a 
small locked money-box, which contained two sheets of a rough 
scrawl explaining his extraordinary actions. The reason for their 
existence appeared in the first paragraph ; but the writer had not 
dared to suppose that the authorities would believe his statement, 
and had, therefore, kept the secret to himself. 

‘ Wot I done on folly tower was accident,’ he declared, ‘ and 
I wants perranpol folk to know so when I be dead and yone.’ 

He proceeded to show his motives and course of operations. 
It appeared that, while speaking the truth concerning his own 
injury, he had concealed the fact that his blow directed against 
Lord Tregarth by no means miscarried. Striking his victim with 
tremendous force upon the neck, he hurled him backwards against 
the stonework behind. The granite killed his late lordship, and 
a frightful fracture at the base of the skull proved this assertion to 
be true. Haddock, quickly recovering from his fall, and cooled 
down by loss of blood, was overwhelmed to find the result of his 
passion. That discovery must mean death he did not question, 
and therefore, after discarding many hurried expedients for safety 
and flight, determined to pursue the course he ultimately followed. 
The circumstance of being skilled in mason’s labour, and having 
every necessary at his command, supported him in his task, and 
taking careful note of the incomplete work around him, in order 
that he might presently restore it to its former condition, he 
began the business—at first in frantic haste, and then with greater 
care and deliberation. 

Having demolished sufficient of the inner building for his 
purpose, he rifled the body, and placed it within the stonework. 
Over it he carefully rebuilt what was destroyed ; he went below, 
and mixed mortar to replace that he had used; he flung all 
superfluous stones taken from the tower into the sea. He then 
prepared to return home, and, though apparently suffering when 
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accosted, was in reality but little the worse in body for his gloomy ad- 
venture. The five-pound notes, he finally explained, had suggested 
to him the story which proved so reasonable and easy of belief. 

With this narrative does our own conclude. Joan was long 
and dangerously ill after the wild hurry of terrible events which 
brought her old lover back from a distant shore and sent him away 
again to a still further land. But in course of time health re- 
turned. Her future shone out clear and full of sober happiness 
from behind the stormy days that were gone, and now the last of 
the Perranpol Silvers is known under another name, and Fred 
Dando the happiest man in all Cornwall. 

Upon Perran Head there stands, as when we first observed it, 
a ruin—a ruin hallowed by no sacred memory, dear to no human 
heart—the ruin of Folly Tower. 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 











* Dook.’ 


ONE summer evening Colonel Esley got into a carriage on the 
Railway, after buying a paper at the station news-stall. 

He was just settling down comfortably to it and a cigar when 
another man got in as the train was on the point of moving, 
closed the door after him, and then called out to the newspaper 
boy, who was cheerily whistling on his high stool at a few yards 
distance : 

- * Bring me the “St. James’s Gazette,” will you ?’ 

The summons was obeyed, but not before the departing train 
had considerably quickened its pace. 

The ‘Gazette’ was hastily given, a penny was flung out, fell 
close to the train on the stone edge of the platform, and rolled 
a little way. 

The boy stooped to pick it up, and as he did so a door, not 
yet shut by the guard, struck him violently. There was an 
agonised shriek, a shout of many voices, and Esley, looking out, 
saw with indescribable horror that the child (he was only thirteen, 
and small for his age) was lying prostrate on the platform, with 
a ghastly streak of crimson blood across the whiteness of his 
face. In a moment the darkness of the tunnel hid the sight from 
view. 

In his soldier’s life he had seen only too much of pain and 
death, but he was strangely moved by this accident. 

The boy was well known to him bysight. Esley had observed 
him with growing interest. There was something irresistibly 
attractive in the bright, clear, boy’s face, with the impudent frank 
eyes and brown curls under the cap, on the band of which was 
inscribed the well-known name of his employers. Esley had 
grown to have a sort of affection for the lad, and had watched 
him often with quiet amusement, carrying on internecine feuds 
with guards and porters, continually harassing and being harassed 
by them, ‘ chaffing’ his compeers, the newspaper boys on the other 
two platforms of the junction, with that ever-ready and perennial 
fertility of invention which never forsakes the true London gamin. 

Esley had observed that his protégé (for he frequently gave 
more coppers than the price of the papers on the stall demanded) 
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had among the other boys a fidus Achates in the shape of a 
marvellously ugly boy (with the most astounding faculty of 
grimacing ever seen by the Colonel), who rejoiced in the appella- 
tion ‘Turtle,’ a name arising out of a wild rumour that he had 
once been treated by a cabby to some mock turtle soup, for the 
first and only time in his life, an event which was likely to 
influence his subsequent career in a decisive way. 

Esley’s attention had first been drawn to Turtle by the 
following occurrence. Coming up to the stall for his usual paper 
one evening, he found his young friend gazing with an expression 
of excessive delight at the opposite platform, on which was visible 
the form of Turtle seated on a three-legged stool, an enormous 
empty oil-can raised to his mouth, the imaginary contents of 
which the youth was apparently imbibing in capacious draughts. 

‘I wouldn’t take too much of that there if I was you,’ bawled 
Esley’s young friend, as Turtle paused to look round in his 
direction with a wink of remarkable distinctness and force, con- 
sidering the range ; ‘it might fly to yer ’ead!’ 

Both boys roared with laughter; Esley was obliged to smile 
as he paid for his paper. 

So that bright face was pale, perhaps in death! The thought 
was so incongruous that the Colonel got out at the next station, 


jumped into a hansom, and drove back to find out what had 
happened, and proffer any help he could. 


Colonel Esley had an interview with the station-master, who 
was able to tell him that the boy had been taken in an unconscious 
state to a hospital near at hand. His name was believed to be 
Rogers, but the name by which he was always known was ‘ Dook,’ 
the origin of which was unknown tothe kindly station-master, who 
appeared sincerely grieved and anxious for the lad. 

Going to the hospital at once, the Colonel inquired for Dook, 
and learned with shocked surprise that it was feared he was 
suffering from concussion of the brain, the door of a railway carriage 
having violently struck his head. 

The ‘sister’ of the ward to which Dook had been taken shook 
her head. ‘I am afraid for him, poor little man! He is very thin 
and delicate to begin with, it seems. Yes, you can see him if you 
like, but he is scarcely conscious even now.’ . 

Esley made arrangements for Dook to havea private ward, and 
then went up to the bed on which the injured boy was lying. 

So still and white! All that unceasing activity, laughter, and 
fun crushed out of him as by a miracle. 
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As the soldier looked silently at the motionless head on the 
pillow, a strange emotion thrilled him, for there was a reminiscence 
of another face in Dook’s which baffled his remembrance to grasp 
it quite completely. And yet that resemblance was very strong, 
although he could not remember ever having noticed it before 
to-night. 

What could it be? 

He went home to The Albany, oddly haunted by it. 

The following morning he passed the Eleusis Theatre, and 
stopped to look at a life-sized portrait of a great actress exhibited 
outside. It represented her in the tragic part she was then play- 
ing, and its set look of pale despair was thrillingly like the 
beautiful woman it represented. 

Esley knew her well. Once he had had a passing passion for 
her, which had subsided into a steady friendship on her marriage 
—a change of feeling in accordance with his character. 

Like Rachel, she was known on the stage only by one name : 
it was her second baptismal name, Joyce, and she was spoken of 
by it alone like the great Frenchwoman. 

Now looking at the portrait, Esley was suddenly seized by a 
strange fancy. The artist had suppressed the lines that gave 
character to the living woman’s face, and the portrait showed a 
younger beauty than was really hers. 

Turning round he suddenly faced the actress herself coming 
into the theatre. ' 

‘ Looking at my portrait?’ she said, the sad look of her face 
lighting up with a charming smile. ‘It is a long time since you 
have been to see the original. When are youcoming again? My 
husband told me he met you at the club the other night, and that 
you were looking ill.’ 

He regarded her with a singular intentness before he replied: 
‘I will come when you have no other visitors. I want to see you 
particularly about something.’ 

She knitted her brows prettily to remember her engagements. 
‘Will Tuesday do? At four o’clock? Or any time here during 
the third act, when Iam rot on the stage, you know. I am late 
for rehearsal, I must go now.’ 

They parted. 


Hospital en- 


On Sunday morning, Esley arriving at the 
countered a shabby figure on the doorstep, and, finding himself 
addressed in a husky voice with a strong cockney accent to boot, 
looked at the features of the speaker. It was Turtle, with the 
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most woe-begone expression on his prematurely sharpened face. 
His lips quivered ominously. 

‘Was you goin’ to see Dook, sir?’ he asked, jerking his 
thumb towards the windows above them, but avoiding the Colonel’s 
eye. 

‘Yes, my lad, have you seen him?’ replied Esley kindly. 

Turtle wrestled manfully with rising sobs before he answered 
savagely: ‘No, I ain’t! I arxed to jis’ now, and I was told as I 
couldn’t see ’im. I ’spose they thort J ’adn’t no business to want 
to see a pal,’ he added, looking down at the exceedingly shabby, 
much-mended nether garments which were replaced on week-days 
by his ‘newspaper’ uniform. The deficiencies of his private 
wardrobe were now painfully apparent. 

‘Tl take you in with me,’ said Esley smiling. ‘ You’re Dook’s 
great chum, aren’t you? I’ve seen you together.’ 

Turtle nodded sullenly, still smarting with wounded pride. 

The door was opened by a smart maid, who instantly admitted 
the Colonel, and unwillingly tolerated his disreputable appendage 
with covert looks of scorn, which Turtle repaid by glaring defiance 
behind the Colonel’s back. 

On being shown into the private room where Dook now lay, 
Esley spoke aside to the nurse, who shook her head mournfully. 

Turtle sprang towards the bed, regardless of the strangers 
present, and said hoarsely: ‘Dook, I say! Little ’un!’ 

The dark brown eyes were suddenly lit up by a struggling light 
of loving recognition, and the pale lips moved slightly although 
they gave no sound. 

‘Don’t yer know me, Dook ? it’s yer old pal,’ and catching Dook’s 
thin little hand as it lay loose on the blue coverlet in the strong 
grasp of his coarse red hand, Turtle hurriedly added in a whisper : 
‘I’ve got some marbles for yer in one of my pawkits, and a 
shillin’!’ 

Diving into the innermost recesses of his capacious trouser- 
pockets, Turtle with difficulty brought to the surface the above- 
mentioned valuables and laid them on the bed. 

The sister came forward as Dook murmured some inaudible 
words. 

‘Wot’s he a-sayin’? I can’t ’ear,’ said Turtle, looking jealously 
at her across the bed. 

‘He’s only rambling, he doesn’t know you,’ said the sister 
kindly, laying her hand softly on the little sufferer’s hot head, 
from which all the brown curls had been cut away. 

‘ Doesn’t know me?’ exclaimed Turtle in a tone of angry sur- 
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prise and pain. ‘Not know me, as—why, if he don’t know me— 
Dook, little pal, it’s Turtle. Don’t you know me?’ he added in 
a tone of entreating anguish, that went to the hearts of both his 
hearers. He fought with himself for a moment manfully, his 
ugly face convulsed with the effort, then flinging himself on his 
knees beside the bed with one arm across his friend, he burst into 
an agony of tears and sobs. 

Esley gently took him by the arm and would have drawn him 
away, but suddenly Dook partly raised himself with a faint smile, 
and feebly laid his thin hand on Turtle’s dishevelled head. 

It wandered lower till it rested on the boy’s neck and was 
joined there by his other hand. 

The two boys’ faces met in one long kiss made sacred by the 
shadow of an eternal parting, and the glory of a love stronger 
than death. 


Colonel Esley and a lady came together out of a squalid block 
of buildings representing the homes of a hundred or so of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

‘Will you go to see him now?’ said Esley gently. 

Tears were rolling down the face of the great actress, whose 


name was figuring on all the hoardings and walls in London, whose 
career was the object of so much adulation and passionate envy 
to thousands. 

‘How can I ever forgive myself?’ she murmured brokenly. 
‘To think of his suffering all these years while I—to think—yer, 
let me go now, if it is not too late.’ 

They took a cab and were driven rapidly away from the noisome 
slums, into which they had penetrated for the first time. 

Joyce’s history was sad enough. She had run away from home 
in her early girlhood and made a mad marriage with an actor, 
which broke her parents’ hearts. 

Taking to the life of a strolling player herself she found the 
baby soon born to the young couple a practical difficulty, which 
could only be solved one way: by parting from it as soon as 
possible. 

The little creature was accordingly confided to the care of a 
woman at whose country lodgings Joyce and her husband had 
stayed during one of their provincial engagements with a touring 
company of actors. 

The actress, like many others in the same position, stifled her 
mother’s love with the ambition which (unfortunately for her, 
perhaps) met with remarkable success. 
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She and her husband accepted an Australian engagement for 
three years, and left England. 

A year later news arrived from the baby’s foster-mother 
reporting its death. A year later still found Joyce a widow at 
twenty, alone in the world. 

On her return to England she made a marked success, and 
from that time mounted steadily until she reached the summit of 
her youthful ambition. London went mad over the beautiful 
woman, who could move to tears or laughter with such unerring 
power and infinite charm. 

Her marriage with a well-known author, and her unsullied 
reputation, gave her an entrance into the ‘ great world’ that talent 
only does not always give. There were few women in London, 
perhaps, whose lot seemed more brilliantly enviable than hers this 
day when the flaming posters announced her ‘ benefit’ at the Eleusis 
Theatre in the part which was the crowning glory of all her 
repertory. 

Yet, as she drove through the noisy streets with Esley, the 
face that thousands loved was convulsed with remorseful pain for 
the sake of a little newspaper boy dying in the ward of a hospital 
in the savage wilderness men proudly call ‘the great metropolis.’ 


A ragged boy brushed against Esley and his companion as they 
ascended the stone staircase of the hospital. 

‘Is that you, lad ?’ 

It was Turtle, indeed, but he burst away from the Colonel’s 
hand with something between a sob and a curse, and rushed down 
the stairs with heavy, uncertain steps. 


Dook was lying with his arms at his sides and his brown eyes 
shut. 

What they see no man can say, for the ready tongue is silent 
and reveals nothing, and the sweet mouth is sealed past all con- 
juring into speech or any answering smile. 

The hands on the coverlet are so thin that if you held them 
up to the sunset light you might almost see through them; but 
for all they are held against a woman’s breast, they remain as cold 
as ice, and the warmth of passionate love comes to them all too 
late. 

They and the busy little brain have done their share of work 
in this world ; their ceaseless toil and activity meet as deep reward 
of rest as ever the careworn statesman under his Abbey monv- 
ment. His joys and fears and hopes are over; love has said its 
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last word to the child that never knew a mother’s kiss, till now it 
comes—too late ! 

His world has been outside the ken of the woman, who can 
only touch what was a moment ago the habitation of the spirit, 
once part of her own, now gone beyond her reach for ever. 

‘Nothing can touch him further. . . J 


It was the actress’s last night upon the stage—her triumph 
and her everlasting farewell to all possible triumphs yet to come. 

She never revealed the reason. It was a woman’s expiation 
for long years of wrong. 

So Dook was after all a person of greater importance in this 
world’s history than he ever dreamed of in the days when he sat 
at his newspaper stall. 


LILY HAYNES. 
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Khe White Feather. 


BY ARTHUR LOUIS. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A PARTIAL ESCAPE. 


Ir was a welcome sight to these poor fugitives, but it would have 
also been a useless one had there not lain there ready to their 
hands numbers of canoes. 

‘Come on!’ shouted Charlie, ‘we'll weather them yet,’ and 
seizing hold of a canoe, he pushed it before him into the water, 
closely followed by his companion. And both of them, balancing 
themselves with care, took their seats on board this frail craft, 
and, seizing the paddles, began to paddle for dear life in its most 
literal meaning. 

‘Can’t we scuttle the others,’ suggested Johnny, panting, ‘ to 
prevent pursuit ?’ 

‘No time,’ ejaculated the other ; ‘ let’s dig out and get as good 
a start as possible.’ 

And almost as he spoke, the bush whence they had so recently 
emerged appeared to send forth its blackness, which divided into 
dark shadows and scattered about. Then the natives, for it was 
indeed their pursuers, seeing the canoe, set up a yell of devilish 
rage, and rushing wildly into the water strove to reach them, but 
luckily they were already too far from land to be caught by the 
most expert of swimmers, and the light canoe, paddled by the ex- 
perienced arms of the two midshipmen, was flying out to sea at no 
mean pace. Forced, therefore, to retreat, and thus losing time, 
the pursuers rejoined their gesticulating fellow-demons upon the 
beach, and quickly manning a large war canoe, started to give 
chase. The canoe, manned by these painted warriors, whose huge 
beplumed heads looked grotesque and unearthly in the moon- 
light, went skimming along at a rate which showed that this weird 
crew was master of the art of paddling. In front of them the two 
Englishmen, in dead silence and with the dogged perseverance of 
their race, were bending to their work, their teeth set and brows 
bent they worked for more than freedom, escape from worse than 
death, but it seemed in vain. The big canoe was gaining on 
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them fast, and the yells of their pursuers came almost ringing in 
their ears. 

‘We're done,’ muttered Johnny with a gasp, without looking 
up, ‘why did you sacrifice yourself for me ?’ 

‘ Not done yet,’ answered Charlie in a cheerful voice ; ‘I’ve got 
a revolver. And as he spoke he ceased from his labour and 
levelled this weapon at the heads of those in the canoe, who, not 
understanding its nature, were in no wise dismayed—indeed, 
imagining that the white men were about to surrender, they sent 
up a shout which found echo from those on the beach. 

Taking aim, Charlie fired. There was a report and then a yell 
of agony. One of the occupants of the large canoe was dead. 
This unexpected event created the utmost consternation, and for 
a moment the paddling ceased, and by the confusion of voices it 
was evident that it was being debated whether the pursuit should 
be continued or not. Charlie took advantage of this delay, and, 
re-applying himself to his paddle, increased the distance from 
their foes toa considerable extent. Now shouting again, as though 
to give themselves confidence, as is the manner of a savage race, 
the islanders recommenced the pursuit. 

Watching his opportunity Charlie fired again, twice in quick 
succession, and so good was his shooting that each bullet took 
effect, and two more natives fell. This was the cowp de grice, 
and there ensued a scene of the wildest terror on board of the 
large canoe. Two of its crew jumped overboard and began to 
swim towards the shore, while the others, paddling like people 
who have encountered a supernatural foe which has upset -their 
very brain, turned their craft about and made for the beach with 
all the speed they could command. For the moment, then, the 
fugitives were safe—at least, if to be alone in a fragile canoe, 
upon the open sea, without compass and without provisions, can 
be described as safety—but all things go by comparison, and the 
contrast between their present position and the horrors of canni- 
balism they had so lately escaped was so great, that what they 
might previously have dreaded now seemed a very sanctuary of 
security. Besides which they were together, and nothing renders 
danger so bearable as the feeling that it is shared by another. A 
man overboard may get confused and lose his head ; whereas, if a 
comrade jumps in to bear him company, he aids those who strive 
to rescue him by keeping cool and collected. 

At this moment our two midshipmen could scarcely realise 
that they had actually so far escaped from the hands of the 
savages. Johnny, now that the reaction had come, was almost 
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too upset and exhausted to speak ; what had passed had been like 
some hideous dream. He had so short a while before abandoned all 
hope, and here he was with his friend, at any rate escaped from 
the horrors that had appeared so near. As for Charlie, the tension 
through which he had gone was now beginning to tell upon him. 
During the first part of this long day he had been supported by a 
kind of madness, and during the latter portion, when calm and 
reason had returned to him, he had so taxed all his resources of 
coolness and courage, that now the strain was loosened he felt as 
if both mind and body must give way altogether. He was in a 
state of absolute collapse, and was only hanging on to his paddle 
in a mechanical manner, as though unaware of what he was 
doing. 

‘You’ve saved me, Charlie,’ said his companion at length. 

‘Not yet, was the reply; ‘we shall very soon starve or 
drown.’ 

‘No, no, cheer up,’ exclaimed Johnny, his natural spirits 
reasserting themselves now that his friend required rousing. 
‘ Perhaps that heap there is food,’ pointing to something at the 
bottom of the canoe, and sure enough it was—some yams and a 
gourd of water. ‘These savages aren’t fellows to be taken by 
surprise, even living in that hidden hole up there; they provide 
against emergencies, and have provisions ready in their canoes in 
the event of its being necessary to up stick and away. Let us 
stop paddling a bit and take a pull,’ and turning round with great 
caution, so as not to upset the frail craft, Johnny began to open 
the gourd and handed it to his friend to drink. 

It was about time, for poor Charlie was in a half-fainting con- 
dition. Then he drank himself, and the liquid acted like magic 
upon their exhausted natures, for youth is very elastic and rapidly 
recovers from mere fatigue—however great it may be. Then 
they set to work to devour the yams, but sparingly, for they did 
not know how long they might be required. 

‘ How did you get where [ found you?’ asked Charlie at last. 

‘I scarcely remember—lI got separated from the others in the 
busb, though one blue-jacket was not far off. Something hit me 
on the head—a club, I suppose, and I remember no more till I 
found myself in that horrible village being tied to a tree—I went 
through the most awful terror, Charlie; I thought I knew what 
fear was, but when I awoke to find myself in hell, as I thought, 
surrounded by all these painted, yelling demons, and being bound 
to a tree, the perspiration poured down my face and I felt like to 
die, and then they began sticking arrows all round me. At first 
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I imagined they were aimed at me so that my death was to be 
immediate, and I really felt glad; then I divined their diabolic 
intention of merely making a little ornamental work round me, 
and actually smiled with irony at my own helplessness, and sud- 
denly a sort of calm seemed to come over me. I realised that I 
was absolutely in their power and hope an impossibility, and, 
knowing I could do nothing, my terror ceased. I knew I should 
die; I was quite ready, and only hoped it would be soon, for my 
present situation was too horrible to continue. Then they left 
me, and began that dancing and singing, and I looked at it all 
like one in a dream, till my head dropped. I thought I really was 
dreaming, and then you spoke. It gave me the most marvellous 
sensation, that sound of your voice. It was like galvanising a 
dead body, I should think. I felt the blood rush through my 
veins, and my heart gave a great throb as though it had been 
given a new lease of life. And then I kept perfectly still, 
wondering what would happen next ; and this has happened—you 
have so far saved me, and are now bound to share whatever fate 
is in store for me.’ 

‘I hope I have saved you, old chap,’ said Charlie ; ‘ but things 
look rather blue now;’ and then he related the details of his 
search, how, in disobedience to orders, he had followed, and by 
marvellous good fortune just caught sight of the savages bearing 
their captive away into the bush, and how he had followed their 
track and discovered their hiding-place—a place so secure and 
beyond all observation that it was not likely any expedition from 
the ship could, by any possibility, find it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FORCED REFLECTIONS. 


Au. this time they were drifting aimlessly on, occasionally pad- 
dling, their intention being to get as far away from the island 
as possible, and then round it, hoping to chance upon the ship, 
which they knew lay off the other side. But there was a wind 
which blew them out of their course, and though there was a moon, 
it scarcely helped them, so that they lost their bearings, and went 
driven by the wind and tide in a direction contrary to that to 
which they had intended to go. Some misfortunes are hard to 
bear, others comparatively easy ; where nerve and brain are con- 
stantly upon the alert to counteract a threatened danger, there 
is even a certain fascination in the danger itself. Thus Charlie, 
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in the risks he ran during the rescue of his friend, had no room 
for fear or despondency ; but now it was another matter. At this 
moment the two castaways had only to sit still, and wait for an 
almost certain fate; for there is small chance for a frail canoe if 
the sea be rough, and even supposing that the craft be spared by 
the elements, the crew that manned it could not reasonably 
expect to subsist for any length of time upon a few yams and a 
little water in a gourd. Therefore, the present position of the two 
midshipmen was an evil one indeed, and one in which the attempt 
to keep their spirits up signally failed. They had plenty of food 
for reflection, both of them. Charlie was perhaps more indifferent 
to his fate than was his friend. Life certainly had not been 
very pleasing to him of late—and he had taken a most pessimist 
view of the future before him. Shunned by his messmates and 
forced to live a life apart and alone, he had gradually come to 
moralise with himself and wonder why he must live that life at 
all, and had it not been for the accident of meeting Miss Brune, 
like a ray of light which should guide him from the depths of 
despair, he might have become hopelessly morbid and melancholy. 
But Miss Brune had crossed his life, and she believed in him, and, 
thinking thus, he wondered how she would bear the news of his 
loss, and whether she would guess what had happened and believe 
that he had done his duty fearlessly and well. And then, as he 
thought of her, and knew how little likely it was that he should 
hear her sympathising voice again, the tears rose to his eyes and 
made him angry with himself and with the turn of events that 
had brought about these results; and then, raising his head to 
shake off, as it were, those unbidden tears, his eyes rested upon 
the figure of his friend who, like himself, still mechanically 
paddled on, and he felt then that his repinings were unworthy. 
His friend had been taken away to undergo the most fearful of 
deaths, alone in the bush, surrounded by hordes of savages, and 
he had followed, and by great mercy been the means of saving 
him from such horrid misery, and the rebellious thoughts faded 
away as his heart swelled with thankfulness in the knowledge that 
his life, so soon to be sacrificed, had not been utterly wasted, in- 
asmuch as he had been able to save a friend from a fearful death. 
As for Johnny, who can follow his thoughts then? Twice had his 
friend saved him, the first time from amoral evil which it would 
have been ruin to bear, and the second time from physical pain 
and a frightful bodily death. And it was only now it seemed to 
him that the full value and heroism of that first sacrifice came upon 
him with all its force, and showed him the fool’s paradise in which 
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he had been living these last few months, and how paltry and 
mean his own conduct had been. 

As we know, he had got to regard that little episode of the 
letter and the white feather as a matter of course as well as a 
detail in a page of history. Things had so arranged themselves, 
and he had accepted the arrangement. It was only at moments 
like those when Miss Brune evinced a too great curiosity in this 
old affair that he ever allowed it to trouble his thoughts at all. 
Johnny, though young, possessed a kind of philosophy of his 
own, and that was that a past event is not worth remembering if 
it be unpleasant. He had a morbid dislike for unpleasant things 
and an exaggerated love for all that was beautiful and fair. If a 
moment seemed replete with happiness and comfort, then he 
revelled in it and endeavoured to prolong this exceedingly satis- 
factory condition of affairs. But if the moment was one of dis- 
comfort or annoyance, he would hurry on into the future as it 
were, never once glancing back at that which it gave no gratifica- 
tion tolook upon. If you cannot undo a trouble or alter it, forget 
it, for no amount of self worry will remove circumstances that 
exist. This was pretty well Johnny’s motto, and now for the first 
time it occurred to him that perhaps there might be some flaw in 
his reasoning ; he might perhaps be selfish and too ready to secure 
his comfort at the expense of other people, for the fact of not 
looking back or thinking of what may have caused him trouble, 
may be of itself a fresh cause of trouble to others. And now, for 
the first time, here he was false to his own philosophy, looking 
back with all his might and wondering why he was so doing; the 
fact, though, being that drifting about at night in a small canoe, a 
kind of cockle-shell upon the ocean, is both a good time and place 
for retrospective cogitation. The present being uncomfortable 
and the future vague and sketchy, the past presents the best 
material for reflection. Up till now Johnny West had refused to 
stop and think; he had gone dashing on, giving no ear to his 
conscience or the voices of the past. But here he was giving his 
attention with all his might for the sole reason that he could not 
help himself; he could not seize upon the alternative of going to 
sleep, nor could he rush off and plunge into any pastime or duty 
to escape from these voices of the past. Here he was a prisoner ; 
he must think, there was no choice, and thus he was making up 
for lost time and suffering double in consequence. In fact he was 
almost overcome. 

‘ Charlie,’ he said at last, as the result of his self-communing, 
‘I’ve treated you very badly, and you've risked your life to save me.’ 
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‘ Never mind that now, we’ve other things to think of.’ 

‘ No we have not,’ said Johnny almost fiercely. ‘ That’s just. it, 
there is nothing else to think of, and these “things” will be 
thought of now,’ and then, as though recollecting himself at the 
sound of this ungracious outburst, and feeling that after all his 
companion had not followed him all through his self-commune 
when these ‘things’ would thrust themselves before him in all 
their troublesome ugliness, he went on. ‘But now it is coming 
home to me, and if we get back I will put it right.’ 

‘Yes, there is an if, and a big one,’ replied Lathom with a 
shudder; ‘but even supposing that “if” comes off, you will 
oblige me by leaving things as they are. What has been done is 
over, and no talking of it can make it change. Any way, we won’t 
think about it now. The wind is rising, and our chances seem 
to be growing uncommonly small. Thank goodness, though, 
they’ve left a sail here, if that thing is a sail,’ pointing to a piece 
of matting which the natives use for that purpose. ‘We must 
manage to rig it up somehow, and run before the wind.’ 

This they did, and were soon bowling along at a tremendous 
pace, there being no time for a further exchange of ideas on the 
past or the future, the present fully occupying their attention, 
for they were obliged to hang on with all their strength to prevent 
being washed overboard into the sea. 


CHAPTER XX. 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 


Ir was still early morning in Norfolk Island when its ordinary 
placid life was broken by a most unusual event; that event being 
the arrival of two people from the outside world. There is probably 
no more beautiful place on earth than this lonely island, set like 
some garden in the middle of the sea. With its long, sloping 
lawns, and huge Norfolk pines, it might almost be some English 
park were it not that an occasional grove of orange or lemon trees 
prove that one is in a semi-tropical land. For all round these 
grassy slopes there grows every kind of fruit or flower that can 
delight the eye, everything will flourish on this rich and fertile 
soil, thus Norfolk Island is a garden in the truest sense of the 
word. Since 1856 this little Paradise has been inhabited by the 
Pitcairn Islanders, descendants, as most people know, of the famous 
mutineers of the ‘Bounty.’ This little community live a life of 
ideal tranquillity. To them it is as if the outer world did not 
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exist. Laws they have scarcely any; though certain rules may 
order the manner of their living, for there is no need of law where 
evil doing is unknown. All share alike. And on the occasion of 
a marriage, the young couple are provided for out of the common 
property—the land. A curious turn in the history of this island 
which, till the arrival of its present owners, was often the scene 
of such sad and terrible events, when England sent her convicts 
to this spot. Of these, there still stand as monument those grim 
prisons, where so many wretched human beings, deservedly or 
otherwise, endured a living death. There still remain the posts 
to which the victims of corporal punishment were lashed for 
flogging, and the dark cells of punishment can yet be explored in 
all their horrible gloom. Empty ghosts of the past stand these 
huge buildings of stone, so out of keeping with their surroundings, 
and hard it is to believe that misery and wretchedness could ever 
have reigned supreme in a spot so naturally beautiful. And on 
these ashes of the past live this community whose watch-word is 
contentment and peace. In another part of the Island are Bishop 
Selwyn’s mission schools and church; and strange it is to find this 
charming building devoted to the service of God, in a spot so far 
from home. The church is rich, being endowed by the kind gene- 
rosity of the author with the proceeds of one of the most delightful 
books that all of us have read. 

It is to this Mission Station that natives from the neighbouring 
island are brought to be educated and civilised. At the risk of 
their own lives the chiefs of this mission seek out recruits from 
amongst the disciples of cannibalism and murder, in. order that, 
when educated, they may return to their own lands and in their 
turn point out to their own people the glorious truths of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation. A curious contrast, indeed, is this little 
Eden. On one side of it the empty prison houses, deserted and 
in ruins, then this little community of white men living a life of 
tranquil content, and then, again, the Mission Station, where a 
devoted few are standing shoulder to shoulder to stem the tide of 
ignorance and barbarism. 

If anyone can picture to himself this island as it has been here 
described, it can readily be understood that an advent from the 
outer world would create the greatest excitement. And, as was 
related at the beginning of this chapter, such an occasion was the 
present one. Some of the men of the community had been out 
fishing and had remained out all night. On their return they had 
espied something floating in the distance. On nearer inspection 
it had turned out to be a canoe with two figures stretched upon it, 
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one lying at the bottom of the canoe. and the other lashed to the 
outrigger with a belt. Both were to all appearances dead. There 
was little doubt as to who or what they were, as the tattered 
remains of naval uniform were upon them, proclaiming them to 
be midshipmen in the Royal Navy. On inspection it was found 
that they were still breathing, though senseless.. Very gently the 
rough fishermen lifted those two poor emaciated forms on to their 
own craft. Tenderly as women they lodged them on the bottom 
of the boat and did their utmost to bring them back to life. The 
sight was a sad one, and those kind-hearted people felt a choking 
sensation in their throats as they did what they could for these 
castaways, two young lads who had lived so brief a span, to die in 
such a terrible manner. While one of their number supported 
them the rest pulled lustily for the shore. There being no land- 
ing-place, properly speaking, the boat had to shoot through the 
surf. To these accomplished fishermen there was small difficulty 
in this. Getting the whaler straight as a die she rose upon the 
next roller and sailed calmly along its crest, until, receding, it 
left her safe and dry upon the beach. Meantime the approach 
of the boat had not been unobserved, and there was assembled 
quite a little crowd to meet her. Quickly and without fuss, stout 
arms bore the two bodies up a winding path to the nearest cottage. 
It made a mournful little procession, and many an eye grew sad 
as it rested upon those youthful faces drawn by suffering and paled, 
to all appearances, by death. But it was not the first time that 
these good people had had to face such a sight, and many a half- 
drowned human being had been placed beneath their hospitable 
roof. In the present instance all their skill and knowledge was 
required, for the two midshipmen did, indeed, seem dead. They 
were saturated with salt water, and their hearts only beat with 
very faint pulsation. After an interval, however, which seemed 
an age to these sympathetic people who were waiting about for 
news, it was reported that one of the castaways had opened his 
eyes and was looking about him with very evident signs of re- 
turning life. It was Charlie, who, being the stronger of the two, 
was the first to revive, as he had been the last to succumb, so that 
his had been the misery of watching his friend gradually sink and 
apparently die before his eyes. Their provisions had given out, 
they had abandoned all hope, and then he felt alone till he, too, 
was saved further suffering by a loss of consciousness. Now he 
awoke to find that he was no longer alone, for he was alive and 
amongst kind people, who were standing anxiously round gazing 
at him with an interest which he was unable to understand. Look- 
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ing vaguely about, as yet only half conscious, his eyes lit upon 
that silent form by his side. 

‘ Ah, I remember!’ he said, with a shudder; ‘he is dead; I 
saw him die,’ and closing his eyes he seemed as though about to 
relapse into unconsciousness again; but a rough, though kindly 
hand, was laid upon him, and one of the good men attempted to 
rouse him, saying, ‘ Wake up, lad; you'll do now, and so will your 
pal: he only wants time to come round;’ and even as he spoke 
Johnny heralded his return to life with a sigh, then he too opened 
his eyes and went through the same phase of bewilderment as to 
his whereabouts as had Charlie. But he was very faint and weak, 
and it was not till many hours after that he could be made to 
understand where he was, or how he came there; and many anxious 
days these islanders tended him, not yet knowing whether they 
were to be the means of saving that young life or not. But the work 
of ‘recovery began, though slow. In order to insure quiet and 
absence of excitement, the two friends were nursed in separate 
houses, and after that first wakening did not again meet till their 
strength had somewhat returned tothem. They had indeed passed 
through an ordeal, suffering all the agonies of a lingering death, 
but a miracle seemed to have brought them back to life. When 
they had, after some weeks, quite recovered their health, great was 
the delight of their hosts. This was the first time in the history 
of the island that visitors had sojourned among them, and these 
two were looked upon as belonging to the whole community, and 
many a time did those homely folks bless the day which cast that 
canoe upon their shores. As for the visitors themselves, these were 
days of ease and tranquillity such as they had never before ex- 
perienced. They had learnt to appreciate the sterling good qualities 
of their benefactors, and felt, moreover, that nothing they could 
ever do would sufficiently show the gratitude which they owed for 
their kindness towards themselves. Charlie, with his quiet, cour- 
teous manners seemed to them the most perfect type of a gentle- 
man that they had ever beheld; while West’s merry laugh and 
cheery voice made them think how dull their tranquil life would 
seem after his departure. The two lads would wander about that 
lovely island, and, sitting idly upon some grassy lawn beneath a 
shading tree, would look seawards, wondering if chance should bring 
a ship that way, and as they failed to see any such welcome sight, 
their regret was not wholly without relief, for to tell the truth 
each of them was loth to leave this peaceful home. Life held no 
excitement and few distractions, but there was sunshine, beautiful 
surroundings, and kindly faces. What more could any man desire, 
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except excitement ? and of this, surely these two had had a surfeit; 
that brief stay among the cannibals would have gratified the veriest 
glutton for experiences, and had it not done so, that evil time in 
the canoe which followed after, the long uncertainty as to whether 
they would die now or in an hour’s time, would, I fancy, have been 
found sufficient to satisfy any cravings which may have remained. 
The minds and senses of these two young officers had been as 
severely tried as their bodies by this final ordeal, and had they 
been rescued and landed straight into civilisation and ordinary 
life it is doubtful whether the brain would ever have wholly re- 
covered the terrible shock which their systems had sustained ; but 
gentle nursing and this placid ideal life had gradually toned down 
the recollection of those awful experiences, and their minds and 
bodies both benefited by the completeness of their rest. Though 
of course they had related their adventures to their hosts, by a 
kind of mutual consent they had never alluded to the subject 
themselves, and in this instance Charlie was as ready to leave in 
oblivion an unpleasant fact as ever Johnny himself could be. 
Some things are too horrible for speech, and this was one of 
them. 

But this life of tranquillity could not continue for ever, and 
the time must surely come for their departure. Any day a man- 
of-war might call in passing, though it was not often that the 
island received one of these visits. However, the mission schooner 
was soon due, and they would then be able to take passage in her 
for Sydney. And thus it was they left; glad as they were to return 
to life and the world without, parting from their kind hosts was a 
real grief to both of them, and great was the lamentation on the 
island when the time for leave-taking arrived. 

Quaintly dressed in clothes given them by their friends, they 
started. The entire community came down to the beach to see 
them off, and, like all good-byes, the scene was a sad one. It is 
one of the bitterest lessons taught by travel, that friends are made 
and lost; as soon as they become part of our lives we leave them, 
probably to meet no more. And though a man may have made 
unto himself friends in every corner of the globe, it avails him 
nothing—he is at home once more and has bidden them all 
farewell. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A RETURN TO LIFE, 


It was evening when the little mission schooner entered 
Sydney heads and dropped anchor off Rose Bay. Their boat was 
lowered and orders were given to row towards the flagship. At 
its approach, the loud challenge, ‘ Boat ahoy!’ rang loud and 
clear, bringing our two friends back to their old life, as it were, 
with a start. ‘No, no,’ was the answer, which should perhaps be 
explained as intimating that no officer is coming on board, and 
this is often the reply of an officer himself when wishing to get 
home quietly and without fuss, for a ‘yes, yes,’ would entail 
trouble on the watch and cause the arrival to be received with all 
the panoply of etiquette involved in a quarter-master and a lamp. 
A few moments later, Lathom and West sprang up the side. As 
usual they walked to the after bridge and ascended the ladder, and 
standing before the officer of the watch, who had arrested his walk 
at the sound of approaching steps, they touched their caps and 
said, ‘ Come on board, sir.’ 

‘What! Lathom, West,’ exclaimed this usually unruffled officer 
in undisguised amazement, turning, too, almost pale, as though 
the possibility of their being phantoms had crossed his mind. 
‘You two; good Ged! it cannot be!’ 

* Fact, sir,’ replied West smiling ; ‘but as you did not expect 
us, I fear our servants won’t have either, and we shall not find our 
beds made down.’ 

‘Well, I am glad to see you,’ continued the officer, relapsing 
into his usual air of well-bred indifference. ‘Go below; you will 
meet with a warm welcome, Iam sure. I must send ashore and 
let the admiral know.’ 

It can be imagined the welcome and surprise which greeted 
our two friends. There was little sleep that night in the steerage, 
and, regardless of the sentry, the whole gun-room turned out of 
their hammocks, and in light costumes stood round about their 
chests listening to the adventures of their messmates who had 
been so miraculously restored to them. Johnny was in his element, 
for every one was in turn wringing him by the hand and express- 
ing delight; the excitement of popularity as usual got into his 
head, and temporarily turned it. Charlie had quietly gone to- 
wards his own little encampment in the steerage as though nothing 
had happened,.and in the general delight which had been caused 
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by the reappearance of his friend, he almost escaped notice, until 
at length that friend, surfeited with his ovation, bethought him- 
self of his companion. 

‘I say, you fellows,’ he said, ‘I should not be here had it not 
been for Lathom. He came after me all alone and rescued me.’ 

A dead silence ensued. 

‘ Now,’ continued Johnny, rising to the occasion, delighted at 
being so entirely master of the situation, ‘all alone he saved me ; 
he is nothing more nor less than a hero; if any one is my friend 
he will shake Lathom’s hand and congratulate him upon his 
splendid pluck. Charlie, old boy, let me be the first,’ and so say- 
ing, with evidence of real feeling, he stepped towards his friend 
and wrung him by the hand. This example, so soon after the 
words so earnestly spoken, was too much, and the little white-clad 
crowd surged towards Lathom and extended their hands. 

Mechanically, Charlie took them, saying, ‘I only did what any 
of you would have done in my place.’ 

It was late before there was quiet again that night, and 
next morning the excitement was renewed. The entire ship’s 
company were delighted at this marvellous return, as it seemed 
to them, from the grave, and in the forenoon the admiral himself 
came off from his house on shore. The bugle sounded as the 
great man approached, and hats were doffed and bare heads bowed 
while the boat shot alongside, and, loosening his hold on the lines 
the admiral stepped on to his own quarter-deck and ascended the 
bridge. Both of our friends, now reattired in uniform, and look- 
ing rather changed from their recent appearance, were then sent 
for, and received the warm congratulations of their commanding 
officer. Then, in a few well-chosen words, he addressed the ship’s 
company concluding thus: ‘ By your faces I can see that you are 
all happy at this wonderful fortune which has restored our two 
shipmates to us, and I feel sure also that, like myself, all of you 
feel proud at being able to call Mr. Lathom a shipmate. It is 
certain that he disobeyed orders in going on into the bush after 
the retreat had been sounded, but, whatever course I may take, 
after consideration, on this account, I now here publicly congratu- 
late Mr. Lathom upon his courage and presence of mind, and 
thank him in the name of the whole ship for having reflected 
credit upon us all by his heroism.’ The bugle sounded the ‘ dis- 
miss,’ and this part of the ordeal attendant upon their return was 
ended. Blushing like a girl, Charlie stood looking the picture of 
misery, while Johnny, smiling and delighted, was his old self 
again, Naturally, he was happy—he was once more among his 
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friends, and his companion, who had previously suffered through 
his fault, was now publicly commended, and this end was achieved 
without any loss of popularity or humiliation upon the part of 
himself. That afternoon the two had leave and went ashore. As 
they landed at Princes Steps quite a little crowd greeted them. 
The news of the escape had already spread, and the kindly towns- 
people evinced their delight by a welcoming shout. It had so 
often happened, alas! that gallant officers had gone off to the 
Islands to return no more. News had come of their loss from the 
evil climate or at the hands of a cruel and treacherous foe. This 
was the first time that such news had been false, and the supposed 
victims had reappeared to receive a welcome. And, as though to 
show the unspoken sympathy they had felt on those former occa- 
sions of sadness, the people of Sydney did their utmost during the 
next few weeks by letters, by words, and by acts of practical kind- 
ness, to welcome home those whom they had feared were lost for 
ever ; and also taking this opportunity of expressing some of the 
admiration and esteem they entertained for the navy as a body, 
the manly and straightforward natures of which it was composed 
having their unbounded admiration. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A CONFESSION OF LOVE. 


ODDLY enough, Lathom and West took a cab and drove out to 
Glenava. The servant being a new one and not recognising them, 
carried out her orders of ‘ Not at home,’ and informed them that 
Mrs. Brune was out. When would she be in? they asked, rather 
taken aback by this disappointment. ‘ Later, perhaps, and Miss 
Muriel was out too.’ The two visitors thus turned away stood in 
the road undecided as to what to do next. 

‘What shall we do, Charlie ? we can’t wait here.’ 

‘I shall wait about here for a bit, I think,’ replied that in- 
dividual. 

‘ All right, then, I will go on and astonish some other people 
by my reappearance and then come back here.’ 

Feeling rather underhand, Charlie carefully watched his friend 
out of sight, and then cautiously going down a narrow path that 
ran outside the garden palings walked towards the sea. Climbing 
over the wall at the foot of the lane he found himself upon the 
beach which lay at the foot of the Brune’s garden, and above him 
there stood that little flower-covered pavilion which he remembered 
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80 well. Was it empty, he wondered, or had his instincts guided 
him right? His heart beating, he ascended the rocks at its base, 
and noiselessly placing aside the creepers, set his foot upon the 
trellis-work and peeped over the low railings that encircled this 
little retreat. It was not empty, for there, asleep upon the couch 
in that lovely bower, lay the one figure he loved so well, that one 
being who had believed in him when all others failed. How sweet 
she looked as he beheld her then. Her usually pale face slightly 
flushed with sleep gave a tinge of rose to the transparent skin. 
The long-fringed eyelashes displayed in all their beauty were 
making shadows beneath the eyes now gently closed, and from 
these Charlie looked upon the lips slightly parted, whence came 
that breath so evenly as she slept. What little rosebuds they 
seemed. What a thrill they gave him, what temptation, what a 
magnet. They fascinated him, and he seemed to see nothing but 
those lips. Perfectly unmoved, Muriel slept on, all unconscious of 
the passion by her side. And how greatly surprised she would 
have been, to be sure; if she had had any particular fancy for her- 
self she would probably have told you that it was in her eyes 
or her complexion that her test-points lay, but her lips—how she 
would have laughed—who looks at one’s lips? But however that 
may be, certain it is that at this moment Charlie did, and that he 
saw little else either as, stealthily creeping forward towards the 
magnet that drew him, he bent down over her as she slept, until 
he could feel her warm breath upon his cheek. Yes, this was 
what he had pictured to himself during those long hours in the 
canoe. He had seen her lying thus, perhaps dreaming too of him. 
And as he had lost consciousness that day, in imagination he 
placed a farewell kiss upon the well-loved face, and this was how 
he did it. Stooping down he placed his own lips against those 
others which had so magnetised him. Whatrapture! what bliss! 
and feeling thus, he forgot his surroundings and the reality of 
the scene, totally losing sight of the fact that he was likely to pay 
penalty for his boldness. Muriel half awoke with a start anda 
slight scream, then just opening her eyes perceived Charlie as he 
bent over her, and with a smile anda sigh again closed them, 
preparing to continue her slumbers and her dream. But by this 
time Charlie had redescended to earth and felt rather bored at 
the want of companionship. Kissing is all very well, but, like a 
quarrel, it takes two to make it satisfactory, and after the first 
rapture of the first kiss even the most ardent worshipper would 
like some slight acknowledgment of the compliment. So he 
spoke— 
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‘Muriel, it is really I, do please wake and talk to me; you are 
not dreaming, and I have come back to see you.’ 

At this the sleeping beauty roused herself and sat erect, then, 
looking at him like one in amaze, she said, ‘Charlie! but no, it 
cannot be, for you are dead, they told me you were dead, and ——’ 
involuntarily looking down at her black dress, ‘ oh, I have been so 
miserable.’ 

‘It is indeed I, dear,’ he said, ‘and as you perceive I am very 
much alive ;’ then, like the vain lover that he was, ‘and you were 
miserable, and that black dress is for me, is it ? How good of you.’ 

‘Good of me,’ laughed Muriel, recovering somewhat from her 
surprise ; ‘ perhaps it was, but I can scarcely realise that you are 
alive and here, and oh,’ here her voice trembled, ‘ Charlie, I am 
so glad, so very, very glad.’ 

‘Are you? then show it, dear, replied her companion, 
thoroughly equal to the occasion. ‘I love you more than all the 
world; kiss me, darling, and say you love me too.’ 

‘You know I do,’ and the poor girl, weeping now at this great 
joy that had come upon her, hid her face upon his shoulder ; but 
Charlie, not to be denied, taking that dear face in his hands, laid 
his lips once more—permitted this time—against those rosy 
ones, and pledged his love in one long kiss. She did not question 
him yet. He was with her, he loved her, and she had told him 
that he was beloved in return. What more did she require and 
what mattered all else besides ? 

Two hours afterwards, when a step was heard coming across 
the lawn, he turned to her and said: ‘I forgot to tell you that 
West said he would come in later with me, but I could not wait.’ 

‘TI doubt if he will get in,’ she said, with a smile. ‘Mamma 
and I have seen scarcely anyone lately, and have always said not 
at home.’ 

‘ Ah, where there is a naval officer with a will there is always 
a way,’ he answered laughing. ‘ How glad West will be to see you.’ 

Indeed, they were a happy party that night. Mrs. Brune, 
good motherly soul, was simply transported at having her two 
favourites back again. Muriel sat there in quiet happiness, ever 
and anon looking at Charlie, while she listened to Johnny’s cheery 
voice as he rattled on, making game of everything and everybody, 
his blue eyes twinkling with fun and his handsome face beaming 
with smiles. Like many another, unless he were tried he would 
never be found wanting, his outward signs being taken for the 
reflection of the nature within. 


Charlie, too, was happy, for nothing pleased him more than to 
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efface himself and listen to the chatter of his friend, offering him- 
self as a butt for his remarks and allowing himself to be drawn 
out for his benefit. He belonged to him as it were, and he felt 
proud of him, and to-night someone else belonged to him, only he 
could as yet scarcely believe in the greatness of this possession. 
Muriel sat by his side and the sympathy of a great love lay between 
them. A magnetic current was drawing them together and 
spreading its delightful touch over all their awakened senses. 
Walking home in time to catch the last boat off to the ship, 
Johnny broke a long silence by remarking, ‘ What a jolly evening. 
She 2s ripping.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Charlie vaguely. 

‘I say,’ continued his companion, not discouraged by a mere 
want of interest, ‘I think I’m in love.’ 

‘That’s odd; nothing newer than that ?’ 

‘ That’s just it, it is not new, Charlie. I thought I loved her 
before I went away and now I know that I do.’ 

‘ And who is the happy object of your certain affections ?’ asked 
his friend with a strange sinking at his heart. 

‘Who ?’ was the answer, in unaffected surprise. ‘Why, Miss 
Brune, of course.’ 

‘Oh!’ that was all the response which Charlie could make to 
this announcement, as its full meaning dawned upon him. 

Had it then come to this, to find a rival in that friend whose 
wit and brilliancy he admired! Now he was to be cut out by those 
very attributes which he probably so greatly overrated, for he 
thought what girl could possibly care for him if obliged to choose 
between such a pair, and even if she did, would it be fair to her 
whom he so loved to be the means of preventing a match so 
much better from a worldly point of view than would be an alliance 
with himself, for his friend was rich and he poor, without pro- 
spects beyond the Service. And thinking thus, ‘Oh!’ was all 
he said as the great horror of this careless announcement burst 
upon him. And then, to save further discussion upon so delicate 
a matter, he changed the subject, but the conversation which 


ensued was distant to his mind and his thoughts were far beyond 
his words. 


(Zo be concluded.) 














After Uictor Hrige. 


You said—‘I love you.’ Prodigal of sighs, 
You said it o’er and o’er; I nothing said. 
The lake lies still beneath the moonlit skies— 

The water sleeps when stars shine overhead. 


For this you blame me—but love is not less 
Because its whisper is too faint to hear. 
The sudden, sweet alarm of happiness 
Set seal upon my lips when you were near. 


It had been best had you said less--I more : 
Love’s first steps falter and he folds his wings. 

On empty nests the garish sun-rays pour— 
Deep shadows fall around the brightest things. 


To-day (how sadly in the chestnut tree 

The faint leaves flutter and the cold wind sighs)— 
To-day you leave me, for you could not see 

My soul beneath the silence of my eyes. 


So be it, then: we part; the sun has set. 

(Ah! how that wind sighs! how the dead leaves fall !) 
Perhaps to-morrow, whilst my cheek is wet, 

You will have gay and careless smiles for all. 


The sweet ‘I love you!’ that must now go by 
And be forgotten, breaks my heart to-day. 
You said it, but you did not feel it—I 
Felt it without a word that I could say. 


C, E, MEETKERKE, 





